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In the Spring 

'M glad we're not married," ob- 
served Ethel, suddenly, breaking a 
somewhat lengthy period of silence. I 
had noticed her indulging in a little 
self-communion and had avoided in- 
terrupting her reflections. But her oral 
observation rather startled me. 

**Why so?" I asked, endeavoring to 
hide what was either anxiety or irrita- 
tion. 

** Well, you see, if we were married we 
wotild require to have a spring-clean- 
ing, and—" 

*'0h, is that all?" said I, considerably 
relieved. 

*'I suppose you think that's nothing, 
Hugh?" 



Ethel 

"No; I admit it's quite a serious 
matter, Ethel, but surely not serious 
enough to make you wish to be engaged 
forever." 

**I didn't mean that, of cotirse — 
certainly not,** she rejoined, with a little 
more feeling than I thought absolutely 
necessary. 

*' Well, what did you mean?" I asked. 

'*0h, I just meant that — er — ^it would 
be nice to have a house that didn't need 
to be cleaned." 

**Any other little thing to-day?" I 
inquired, blandly. 

"And a man who isn't silly," said 
Ethel, calmly. 

"Thank you, mum. Anything else? 
Nothing in the way of rose - colored 
spectacles, or condensed milk of human 
kindness, or — " 

"Do be quiet, Hugh. You know 
quite well that spring - cleaning is a 
wretched business." 

"I do — but that's because I'm a man. 
I've always understood that the women 
enjoyed it." 

" Enjoyed it! Oh, goodness me!" 

"Simply revelled in it. Look at Mrs. 



In the Spring 

Chub, for instance. Why, this is the 
happiest time of the year for her. The 
law of the house is absolutely in her 
own hands. Up -stairs, down - stairs, 
from garret to kitchen she buzzes all day 
like a bee gone business mad. Curtains 
coming down, curtains going up ; carpets 
getting the very designs beaten out of 
them in the back green; furniture hav- 
ing ten per cent, of its value polished 
away; everything being scraped or 
scrubbed or brushed or rubbed; win- 
dows open, doors ditto, draughts every- 
where, and — " 

**Take a rest, Hugh," murmured 
Ethel. 

** And Mrs. Chub as happy as the day 
is long. On the other hand, poor old 
Chub himself does nothing but sneeze 
and tell his friends that he hasn't a bite 
to the sole of his back." 

**How nasty of him! I think it's 
dreadftdly mean of a man to say he 
isn't well treated at home. He ought 
to be very grateftd that his wife takes 
the trouble to look after things so 
thoroughly," said Ethel, indignantly. 

**A11 men aren't so bad, of course," 
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I went on. **My uncle Moses, for 
example, is quite the reverse of Mr. 
Chub. Since he retired from business 
he has always taken a great interest in 
domestic matters, and insists on helping 
Aunt Mary with her spring-cleaning." 

*'I think he must be even worse to 
deal with than Mr. Chub," said Ethel. 

'*He is a bit of a trial," I admitted, 
"Every year, about this time, he turns 
the house upside down and rearranges 
everything. It takes about ten days, 
and Aunt Mary is in misery all the time. 
But she can't bear to hurt his feelings. 
However, when Uncle Moses has got 
matters to his satisfaction, Aunt Mary 
gives Dr. Snape a hint, and he orders 
the old gentleman off to a hydropathic. 
And then Aunt Mary gets her spring- 
cleaning done." 

'*I wouldn't like to be your aunt 
Mary," remarked Ethel, thoughtfully. 

**I must say I'm rather glad you 
aren't," I returned, looking at her. 

"Try to be serious for once, Hugh. 
You have mentioned women who are 
more or less fond of spring-cleaning, but 
I could tell you of some who abhor it," 
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"For instance?" 

"Well, there's Mrs. Haypenny — " 

"Oh, but she's got so many children 
she doesn't know what to do, poor thing! 
Some one once told me that you cotildn't 
open a door in Haypeimy's house with- 
out piles of children falling out on you. 
And then if you open a window half a 
dozen or so of the youngsters catch chills 
and asthma and all sorts of dreadful 
troubles. Why, the youngest but three 
takes lumbago regularly! Fancy hav- 
ing lumbago at the age of four!" 

"Poor Mrs. Haypenny!" said Ethel, 
with a sigh. 

"I'm awfully sorry for her," said I, 
"and I can understand her abhorring 
spring-cleaning. And yet she's always 
wonderfully bright and chirpy." 

" I can't fathom her," remarked Ethel. 
"Then," she went on, "there's Mrs. Cus- 
tard. She says that if she were rich 
enough she would live in a hotel." 

"But being only a plain Custard, as 
her husband is wont to observe, she 
stays where she is, and gets her annual 
cleaning done somehow. I recollect her 
once telling me that the best ctu-e for 
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flies in summer was a good selection of 
cobwebs." 

"Mr. Custard says that cigarette-ash 
is capital for the carpets," said Ethel. 
"Isn't he a pig?" 

I sometimes drop cigarette-ash on the 
carpet myself, but then I always take 
care to rub it well in. Still, it was hard- 
ly worth mentioning that to Ethel. 

"Only yesterday," she continued, 
"mother had a visit from Mrs. Footer, 
who was wailing at the prospect of turn- 
ing up her flat." 

"Ah, but you must remember that 
Mrs. Footer is very artistic, and that 
her husband is a keen archaeologist. 
Their minds are above or below the 
common things of earth. I know for a 
fact that they haven't had a spring- 
cleaning for seven years, and in spite of 
all Mrs. Footer's wailing, she doesn't 
really know what it is like. And Footer 
argues that there's no decent reason for 
removing dirt unless it's actually in 
one's way. His wife has so many valu- 
able vases and things about her rooms 
that she can't trust any one to touch or 
dust them." 
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**What a lovely house they must 
have!*' remarked Ethel. 

"Still, the Footers are happy in their 
own way. They wotild be miserable if 
they tried another way. But what set 
you thinking about spring-cleaning, 
Ethel?" 

**0h, it was mother. She thinks her 
spring - cleaning is such a splendid op- 
portunity for me to gain a lot of prac- 
tice." 

"That's a sensible idea," said I, "and, 
seriously, dear, I think you should try 
to take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity aflEorded you through the thought- 
fulness of yotu" mother." 

" Ahem!" said Ethel, ironically. " 111 
begin to-morrow." 

"Not to-morrow," I returned, gently. 
"You surely haven't forgotten that you 
are to have lunch in town with me to- 
morrow, and then go to see the pict- 
ures." 

"Of course I haven't forgotten, 
but—" 

"In fact," I went on, "I don't see 
how you can be much in the house this 
week. We're going into the country on 
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Wednesday; and on Thursday, you re- 
member, you promised to go to see 
Gerty Penwyper; and on Friday — " 

**But, Hugh, mother has arranged 
her spring-cleaning to start to-morrow." 

** Oh, get her to postpone it for a week. 
Tell her you've arranged to lunch in 
town to-morrow, and — ** 

**But, Hugh, the chimney-sweeps and 
all sorts of people are coming to-mor- 
row." 

** Countermand them, Ethel." 

** Oh, you silly! Do you think moth- 
er would alter her spring-cleaning be- 
cause I wanted to have lunch in town?" 

** Well, upon my word, Ethel," said I, 
solemnly, **I don't see any other way 
out of it." 

** Postpone the Itmch," suggested 
Ethel. **I'll stay at home and get les- 
sons in spring-cleaning." 

** Confound the spring-cleaning!" said 
I, greatly annoyed. 

"It is a nuisance," sighed Ethel, "but 
it can't be helped. I don't suppose I'll 
have time to see you till Saturday." 

* * Saturday ! " I cried, indignantly. ' * I 
wonder sensible people bother with 
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In the Spring 

such nonsense. I guess we won't have 
any spring-cleanings when we are mar- 
ried." 

"Oh, Hugh!" 

**Well, you don't want them, and 
neither do I. They simply break up 
happy homes and kill no end of peo- 
ple." 

"But, Hugh— " 

"Promise me that you will never at- 
tempt a spring-cleaning when we have a 
house, Ethel." 

But it will be necessary." 
Fiddlesticks ! We'll simply flit when 
the dust gets unbearable, and — " 

"But suppose," said Ethel, a trifle 
diffidently — "suppose, Hugh, that I 
wanted to have a spring-cleaning — " 

"Why, Ethel, you said a little while 
ago that — " 

"I'm only supposing now, Hugh." 

" Oh, well, I suppose if you wanted to 
have a spring-cleaning you would have 
it." 

"That's all right, then," she mur- 
mured, in a tone of relief. "And you'll 
promise not to want to help me, Hugh," 
she added. 
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" Right willingly," said I. " But what 
about to-morrow?" 

** 1*11 stay at home to-morrow.' 

**H'm! And the next day?' 

'* Ditto," said Ethel. '* If you're good, 
you may come to see me on Saturday, 
Hugh." 

I looked at her for a moment. **I 
think," I observed, slowly, **that you 
are the most contrary creature that 
ever was." 

"Poof!" said Ethel, lightly, but 
flushing faintly. 

** Admit that you are looking forward 
to the spring-cleaning," said I. 

**Poof!" said Ethel again, flushing a 
shade more deeply. 

** Confess that you will be deeply in- 
terested," said I. 

**This house requires such a lot of — " 
began Ethel. 

**But you aren't thinking about this 
house at all," I interrupted, softly. 
Whereupon she blushed rosily. 



II 

A Good Bargain 

ON Friday afternoon I came upon 
Ethel making her exit from a 
shop in Sauchiehall Street. She was 
looking radiantly happy, but I didn't 
flatter myself upon that score, for there 
was something in her eye that told 
me she had just been securing a bar- 
gain. 

'* Hullo, Hugh!*' she said, in her easy 
fashion. ** What are you doing in town 
to-day? I thought you always worked 
at home on Fridays." 

**I came in to buy a stamp," I re- 
turned. 

* * A stamp ? Oh , I know — one of those 
nasty, inky things that you — " 

**No; a postage - stamp — a penny 
stamp," said I. 

**How silly! Couldn't you have got 
one in Hillhead?" 
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"Don't like the stamps they sell in 
Hillhead/' 

''What do you mean, Hugh? I be- 
lieve you came in to meet me." 

"Well, that might have been a 
secondary consideration, Ethel. When 
I come to think of it, a postage-stamp 
does suggest you." 

**I*m sure I never asked you to write 
to me every day," said Ethel, prettily 
indignant. 

**I suppose it's my own extravagant 
idea. But never mind. The post-office 
is going to have a rest." 

" But, Hugh, I never asked you not to 
write to me every day. Of course, it 
really doesn't matter." 

"Well, I'll think it over. But, seri- 
ously, Ethel, isn't it awful to think of 
the money we've spent on stamps. Why, 
if I hadn't written you all those letters 
we might have been married by now!" 

"How funny!" said Ethel, gravely. 

"What on earth would the post- 
office do if people like us gave up writ- 
ing letters? It's love that makes the 
postman go round, isn't it, Ethel?" 

But Ethel had become interested in a 
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shop-window containing samples of the 
season's head-gear, and my brilliant ob- 
servation was lost on a policeman. 

**Do come away, Ethel," said I, en- 
deavoring to rouse her from dreams of 
toques and leghorns — or whatever a 
woman calls the contents of a milliner's 
window. 

"Aren't they lovely, Hugh?" she in- 
quired, in a voice of softened ecstasy. 

**Come along, Ethel. People will 
think we are married if we stand here 
together." 

'*You can look in at the other win- 
dow, Hugh." 

"That's worse, Ethel. It's full of 
mantles and dolmans and things." 

"Dolmans aren't worn now, Hugh. 
Go and look in at that hair-dresser's. I 
must study this four-guinea hat. It's 
a pet." 

I moved away and lit a cigarette. 
When it was nearly finished Ethel re- 
joined me, and we proceeded homeward. 

"By-the-way, Ethel," said I, "what 
are you in town for to-day?" 

Her eyes began to sparkle. 

"Oh, Hugh, I've got such a bargain!" 
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"Something you wanted, but didn't 
require.** 

**But ties are always useful, Hugh," 
she returned, opening her little tissue 
parcel and allowing me to have a peep. 
'*Aren*t they sweet?*' 

**Was it a deaf man who sold you 
these ties?*' I asked. The colors nearly 
made my eyes water and the pattern 
almost set my mind wandering. 

"No. Why should he be deaf?" in- 
quired Ethel, beaming at her purchase. 

" Do you not know,** I said, solenmly, 
"that the trouble of deafness which is 
getting so common in town can be 
traced to the ties a lot of people insist 
on wearing? Some folks say the deaf- 
ness is caused by the racket of our 
streets, but — ** 

"But, Hugh, you don*t think these 
ties of mine are loud?*' 

"I dare say I'll get used to them, 
Ethel," I returned, in a tone of resigna- 
tion. "I'll put cotton wadding in my 
ears to begin with, and open my mouth 
when I meet you.*' 

"You're just horrid, Hugh," said 
Ethel, offendedly. 
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A Good Bargain 

"Perhaps I'm too sensitive, dear," 
I replied. ** After all, my taste may 
be very inartistic ; and you know you 
can make anything look nice by wear- 
ing it." 

'*But, Hugh," said she, slightly molli- 
fied, ** these ties were such a bargain." 

"Were they?" 

"Yes. What do you think this one 
cost?" she asked, giving me a glimpse of 
glory. 

"Sixpence," said I. 
Oh, Hugh!" 

Beg pardon, Ethel. You said it was 
a bargain. I suppose fourpence-half- 
penny would cover it." 

"You're trying to tease me, Hugh. 
It was really a two-shillingy tie before 
the cheap sale. What do you think I 
gave for it?" 

"Three-and-six." 

" As if I would be so silly ! I got it for 
tenpence-half penny . ' ' 

"A bargain indeed!" said I, thinking 
of the shopkeeper. 

" I'm glad you agree with me, Hugh," 
she said, so innocently that I felt a 
brute. 
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You're a clever woman," I re- 
marked, **and I'm sure 1*11 get to like 
the ties in no time." 

'* If not, it won't matter, will it?" said 
Ethel, ever so sweetly. 

** That's nice of you, dear. I never 
thought of asking you not to wear them, 
but—" 

** I never thought of asking you to let 
me wear them, Hugh," she said, with 
undiminished sweetness. 

•*H'm!" said I, a trifle ruffled. 

**You surely don't object to my 
having opinions of my own, Hugh." 

** Certainly not, Ethel. But these 
ties aren't your true opinions." 

**What are they?" 

** Bargains." 

"Well?" 

"That's all." 

"Do you mean to tell me, Hugh, that 
you think I bought them because they 
were cheap?" 

"Is there any other possible ex- 
planation?" 

"Oh, you stupid! I bought them be- 
cause I thought them lovely." 

I was silent. 
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"Besides, they were really two-shill- 
ingy ties," added Ethel. 

*'That remark just proves my argu- 
ment,'* said I. 

**I don't care what you think, Hugh. 
I consider them beautiful." 

**As bargains," said I. 

**As ties," said she. 

I communed with myself for a mo- 
ment, and then an idea struck and fairly 
staggered me with its brilliancy. 

**You said they were two - shillingy 
ties," I said, carelessly. 

'*Yes." 

**Well, I'll give you two shillings 
apiece for them. How many have 
you?" 

**Only a couple. There you are, 
Hugh," she said, cheerfully, handing 
me the little parcel. 

I was a little surprised at her giving 
in so easily, but I slipped two florins into 
her hand and laughed. 

Thanks, awfully, Hugh." 
Confess, Ethel, that you love a bar- 
gain better than anything." 

"Of course I do." 

"You're a sweet woman." 
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"You're a nice boy, Hugh," she re- 
turned, slipping the money into her 
purse. ** And now we'll go back again." 

'* Where?" 

'*To Sauchiehall Street." 

"What for?" 

"Why, to buy a couple of ties the 
same as you have, Hugh." 




Ill 

A Drawing-Room Concert 

A LITTLE before Easter, Mrs. Gobo 
gave a concert in her drawing- 
room in aid of the ftinds of her pet so- 
ciety, which had existed for nearly four 
months, and was called **The Society for 
the Prevention of Neglect of Genius. ' ' I 
was waylaid into taking a couple of 
tickets, and Ethel took it into her pretty 
head that we really ought to go to the 
concert. 

** Can't you have a headache, dear?*' 
I said, after we had discussed the matter 
for some time. 

**No, Hugh," she answered, sadly but 
bravely. '*I had a headache the last 
time I should have gone to Mrs. Grobo's." 

**0h, that was the night of Mr. Fee's 
lecture on Finland. This is a concert. 
Do have another headache, and I'll join 
you." 
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'* Ah, but you mustn't try to persuade 
me. Tve decided to go." 

We went accordingly, and arrived 
late — shockingly late, as Ethel express- 
ed it. 

** Better late than eariy,'* I observed, 
as I rang the bell in the midst of a suc- 
cession of dismal wails coming from the 
drawing-room abcTve. 

**Now, Hugh,'* said Ethel, reproving- 
ly, ** youVe got to be good and make up 
your mind to enjoy it. I'm sure it will 
be nice." 

**I've forgotten the tickets," I said, 
suddenly. **What do you say to mak- 
ing a bolt for it?" 

"Oh, the tickets don't matter. They 
wouldn't ask us for tickets at a drawing- 
room concert." 

** Might have saved five bob, if I had 
thought of that — -might have told Mrs. 
Gobo we couldn't come, and then gone, 
seeing it's a charity concert." 

*'0h, be quiet! Here's the maid. 
Now give me my slippers, please." 

I took off my coat and hat in a little 
cloak-room, and, hoping that I might 
find them again among the fifty other 
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coats and hats already there, I went up- 
stairs, where I was presently joined by 
Ethel. 

**You look awfully nice," said I. **I 
hope there's a back seat left for us." 

"That doesn't sound as if I looked 
nice," she said, laughing. 

** Doesn't it? If you were in a front 
seat people would only see your back. 
In a back seat they will turn to look at 
you." 

**0h, well, you've wriggled out rather 
cleverly, Hugh. But the maid is getting 
tired of waiting to show us into the draw- 
ing-room. Come on. Thank goodness, 
some one's singing, and we can go in 
quietly." 

We did find a back seat, or rather a 
couple of cane-bottomed chairs from the 
baker's. Ethel recognized them as the 
kind she used sometimes to sit on at chil- 
dren's parties, and I fotmd a sultana 
raisin on mine, which, by-the-way, was 
lamentably weak in the hind - legs and 
creaked whenever I moved a hair's- 
breadth. 

A wan, weakly looking young man, 
with a neck like a plucked fowl's stretch- 
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ing out of a wide, low collar, was singing, 
to the accompaniment of a muscular 
young lady, a song, the refrain of which 
began, **A huntsman bold am I." I*m 
afraid nobody believed him, but every- 
body expressed themselves delighted 
when he had made the statement for 
the last time. 

** Poor fellow!" murmured Ethel, look- 
ing at a pretty programme which the 
maid had given her. **What a lot of 
other people are going to perform!** 

** Charity suffereth long," said I. 

'^And is kind," added Ethel. 

** You had me there," I admitted. 

"When people do their best," she be- 
gan, softly, and halted, for the Misses 
Pontoon crashed into a duet — a loud, 
brilliant waltz which wakened an old 
gentleman in front of us, and set him 
gayly tapping time on his programme 
to the annoyance of his wife, who 
frowned and at last muttered, '*Hush, 
Joshua!" 

** That's the sort of tune I like," said 
the old gentleman when the Misses Pon- 
toon had finished. * * None of your Greegs 
and Paddy Rooskis for me, Maria." 
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**Ah, you never had any musical 
taste, Joshua," returned his wife, leni- 
ently. "You don't understand good 
music." 

"I like something with a time in it," 
said the old gentleman, glancing at the 
next item on the programme, and pre- 
paring for a snooze. 

A Miss Daisy Duplex babbled sweet- 
ly of walking " hand - in -hand " with a 
young man through a "flowery land," 
where they were "by breezes gently 
fanned," which must have been grand 
if the sun was half as hot as the gas in 
Mrs. Gobo's drawing-room. But Miss 
Daisy's bliss only lasted for two verses. 
In the third and last we were told that 
she dreamed she saw her yoimg man 
"stand" on a "far-oflE golden strand." 
I only hope he didn't see her as she re- 
turned to her seat to resume a flirtation 
with yotmg Mr. Fitzneatly. 

"Why do most songs have such silly 
words, Hugh?" said Ethel. 

"The composers seem to prefer that 
kind. Something light, yet pure in 
sentiment — ahem — with a suggestion of 
pathos in the last verse, seems to be the 
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thing. Is there much more on the pro- 
gramme, Ethel?" 

"Oh, rather!'' 

**I wish Mrs. Gobo didn't give quite 
so much for one's money." 

** Aren't you enjoying it?" 

"Listen to my chair." And I made 
it creak, whereupon half the people in 
the room looked round. * ' How on earth 
can I enjoy a concert on a thing like 
this ? I didn't come here to play at musi- 
cal chairs," I said, crossly, as the wretch- 
ed thing let out a series of harsh notes. 

"What a pity there isn't another, 
Hugh. But we should have come 
earlier, you know." 

"Ah, well, let's change the subject, if 
we can't change the chair. Do you 
see any of the neglected geniuses here?" 

"Yes, I've had my eye on one for 
ages. He looks so interesting. See; 
over yonder, beside the piano — a thin 
man, holding his head. See him?" 

"Oh, that's not a neglected genius at 
all. That's a neglected husband — his 
name is Jolly. His wife is a genius, but 
she doesn't allow herself to be over- 
looked. She paints." 
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"Horrid thing!" 

"Only landscapes, dear, and domestic 
interiors — with women who put buttons 
on men's shirts, and dam socks, and 



so on." 



"Sew oh what?" 

"I meant etcetera. Her pictures are 
terrible. And just look at poor Jolly's 
collar; it's away up over his coat! Mrs. 
Jolly may harrow, but she certainly 
does not sew." 

"Poor Mr. Jolly! I can't tmder- 
stand why — " 

A violinist interrupted our conversa- 
tion, but he was a good one, so we 
forgave him. Then we had a senti- 
mental song from a fierce-looking gentle- 
man who sang with a great deal of 
feeling — feeling for the next note. He 
appeared to have been recently boiled, 
and sang as if he had just jumped into 
a cold bath. 

"It must be dreadful to be so ner- 
vous," observed Ethel, pityingly. 

' * Wretched ! But why did he attempt 
to sing in such a crowd?" 

"I expect Mrs. Gobo persuaded him, 
and he was too nervous to refuse. Oh, 
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here's Mr. Brown on the programme. 
He's going to sing 'Annie Laurie.' " 

Mr. Brown had not sung a couple of 
bars when the old gentleman in front 
of us woke up and beamed at his spouse. 
Presently he began to hum the air 
softly in a key which was not that of 
the singer. 

"Hush, Joshua!'' murmured his wife, 
giving him a nudge. 

"Man, Maria, that's fine! I used to 
sing that. I mind the last verse. 
'We twa hae paiddled' — no, no, I'm 
forgetting! It's—" 

"Hush, hush, Joshua! Mr. Brown is 
singing," whispered his wife. 

Joshua desisted from speech, but he 
insisted on humming the air to the 
end of the song. 

"Dear old thing!" said Ethel. 

"Imagine me like that," said I. 

" Couldn't, Hugh. How's your chair?" 

"Wearin' awa', I'm afraid. Who's 
the lady going to play?" 

"Er — Mrs. Farola — sounds Italian, 
doesn't it? It's going to be something 
very classical, anyway." 

The old gentleman in front of us sank 
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into a peaceful doze while Mrs. Farola 
petted and ill-used the piano. Most of 
the faces in the audience that I could 
see wore expressions of strained in- 
terest rather than pleasure; neverthe- 
less, Mrs. Farola was applauded rapt- 
urously. Next came a ** comic** song. 
The old gentleman sat up for a moment, 
listened, frowned, shook his head, and 
collapsed again. Other gentlemen snig- 
gered now and then, and the ladies 
looked at Mrs. Gobo so as to know when 
to smile. 

"What is the difference between a 
comic song and a humorous song?*' in- 
quired Ethel. 

** Well, perhaps it is that a comic song 
isn't humorous and a humorous song 
isn't comic. So a fellow once said to 
me. But he was a cynic. Are we 
nearly through the programme?" 

Oh, Hugh, how impatient you are!" 
I'm so dry, Ethel!" 

'* Don't talk like that! What if any 
one heard you?" 

**I'm sure any one would sympathize. 
And the only drop I'm likely to get is from 
this crazy old chair. Hear it warble?" 
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Hugh, for goodness sake!" 
But isn't the heat awful? I think 
I'll do a swoon, and then you can carry 
me out and give me brandy.** 

**I wouldn't give you any such thing. 
But the heat is pretty bad. I wish Mrs. 
Gobo would — " 

And just then Mrs. Gobo rose and 
announced that there would be an 
interval for refreshments, which would 
be fotmd down-stairs, and added that 
the sum realized for the funds of the 
society amounted to ;£ii 155. (Great 
applause.) The old gentleman in front 
of us woke up. "Man, Maria," he said, 
**I'm sure it's time we were going!" 

**The people are only going down- 
stairs to refreshments," his wife ex- 
plained. 

**Ah, well, Maria, I think we'll just 
slip away and have our refreshments 
at home." 

** As you please, Joshua." 

'*What do you say, Ethel?" I whis- 
pered. 

"Oh, fiddle!" said Ethel. But we 
went away home all the same. 




IV 
A Little Gardening 



WHEN ^ 
Ethel— s 



we are married,** said 
-she is not so shy of the 
-word as she was a year ago — *'when 
we are married, Hugh, we must have a 
garden.*' 

"We must," I agreed, firmly, in bliss- 
ful blindness to future finance. 

** A flower-garden," added Ethel. 

**No vegetables?" said I. 

**0h no. We can buy them. We 
only want a simple garden with pansies, 
and mignonette, and roses, and things." 

** Exactly," said I. 

**And a summer-house,** she supple- 
mented, as an after-thought. 

**And some earwigs.'* 

**Ugh, Hugh, how horrid you are!** 

**How horrid they are, you mean. 
And yet they are doubtless interesting 
little creatures to entomologists.** 
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"I dare say. I suppose anything is 
interesting to people who write diction- 
aries." 

**I didn't say *et5miologists,' dear," I 
began. 

'* Well, I didn't say 'earwigs,' so we're 
quits." Ethel's reasoning is sometimes 
too profound for me. 

We were walking in the Botanic Gar- 
dens, and it was in the spring-time. I 
fancy the suggestion of a garden of our 
own came to Ethel from the beautifully 
kept plots around us. At any rate, we 
had never discussed the subject before. 
Perhaps that was because we were both 
town-bred, and had not fully realized, 
although we had decided, that our future 
home was to be set in the country. 

I had done no gardening since I was 
nine years old, my desire for horticult- 
ural pursuits having been summarily 
checked at that tender age by my father, 
who had to pay five pounds for the re- 
sults of my enthusiasm directed upon 
the garden belonging to the house in 
Rothesay which our family occupied 
during the summer months. But Ethel's 
suggestion stirred my aspirations. 
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"Yes," I said, after a pause, **I think 
a garden is the very thing for you and 
me. It's so healthy, and it needn't cost 
us much if we do the work ourselves." 

**I'm very glad you like the idea, 
Hugh," returned Ethel, in the quick 
utterance which always tells me when 
she is pleased. **It's a lovely notion! 
What can be sweeter than watching the 
flowers coming up — " 

** And listening to the grass growing," 
I put in, just to tease her. 

But she was too delighted to be an- 
noyed. 

** Silly boy!" she said, good-natured- 
ly. **I'm so fond of watering plants, 
too." 

I restrained myself from reminding 
her of the fate of certain hyacinths which 
were to have appeared in her parlor 
some time in the early spring, but which 
were really disposed of at dead of night 
per the ash-pit. 

"And then," ran on the sweet enthu- 
siast, "we'll be able to send such lovely 
bouquets home to mother. Oh, Hugh, 
I wish we — " she stopped, abruptly. 

"Well?" said I, encouragingly. 
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**I wish we had a garden," she said, 
with a blush. 

I was going to say something, but I 
didn't. I knew she glanced swiftly at 
me to see if I had noticed her blush, 
and then, thinking that I had not, she 
resumed talking. 

**And, Hugh, I must have a garden- 
hose; it's so much nicer than a stupid 
watering-can." 

** Let's go to a hosier at once," I ex- 
claimed, catching her arm. 

*'0h, dear me! Will you never be 
sensible?" 

*'I'm all right, dear. It's the hosier. 
What would he say if we went into his 
shop and asked for a hose?" 

**I suppose he would say it was a 
much too singular request. But we're 
not playing at nigger-minstrels, Hugh." 

** Thanks for the reminder. You can 
consider the garden - hose settled. It 
will make the cats spring, anyhow." 

"I hope there won't be any worms in 
our garden," said Ethel, after some seri- 
ous reflection. 

"Not a worm," I hastened to assure 
her. 
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**Nor snails, nor beetles, nor slaters. 
Ooh, I loathe slaters!" 

"Keep yotir mind easy, dear. None 
of these shall be allowed in our garden. 
Certainly not!'* 

**Hugh," said she, suddenly and sol- 
emnly, '*even for a yotmg man you 
talk awful nonsense. Now, what about 
the serious business of the garden — 
the digging, and the weeding, and so 
on?" 

'* Bless me! I forgot them." 
Can you dig?" she asked. 
No honest toil is beneath a man's 
dignity," I returned, evasively, quoting 
from a book given me long ago by an 
uncle. 

''Quite true; but all bad puns are." 

** I will try to dig," I murmured, hum- 
bly. 

**Can you weed?" she inquired. 

**I can sow," I said, modestly. 

'*0h, ril do the sowing, Hugh," she 
said, kindly. **The sowing and the 
darning — I mean the watering. So 
you'll only need to dig and weed and 
rake, of course, and cut the grass, and 
trim the borders." 
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"You don't mean to say that's all I'll 
have to do?" 

"Well, I can't remember at the mo- 
ment what other duties a gardener has, 
but you'll find out in time. And now, 
Hugh, I've got an idea." 

* * Congratulations ! ' ' 

"Silence, boy! My idea is to begin 
at once." 

"I'm sure the policeman won't allow 
us." 

" Oh, you silly, I don't mean here, this 
very minute. I mean that we should 
begin to study the subject. First of all, 
we shall get a book on gardening — a 
simple book — and leam all we can from 
it. Then you can get a spade and a rake 
and a growl — " 

"You mean a trowel." 

"Yes; didn't I say so? And a — ^well, 
I think these will do to begin with. And 
I'll ask mother to let us have the back 
green to practise in. I'm sure she won't 
mind." 

"But, Ethel—" 

"So that's all nicely arranged, isn't 
it, dear? And I'll—" 

"But, wait a second — " 
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"I'll buy some seeds this afternoon, 
and whenever you've got the ground in 
nice order, I'll sow them. I'm afraid," 
she added, with a regretftd sigh, **I 
can't have a hose in the back green." 

"Cheer up. I'll buy you a penny 
squirt." 

"You're laughing at me, Hugh," said 
Ethel, in a pained voice. 

" I'm not, dear," I protested. " We'll 
begin to-morrow." 

"You're a nice boy, Hugh," she re- 
turned, beaming upon me. 

Still, I felt I was going against my 
better judgment. 

The scene of our operations was un- 
doubtedly situated at the back of the 
house out Kelvinside way, but it was 
certainly not green. However, as Ethel 
sagely observed, it would be our triumph 
to remedy that defect. Her mother 
smiled leniently upon us from the par- 
lor window, but beyond that did not at- 
tempt to encourage us. 

"What a lovely spade!" remarked 
Ethel, examining the blue-shining blade 
of my recent purchase; "and what a 
dear wee growl !" 
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•'Trowel/' said I. 

'* Isn't that what I said? It seems a 
shame to dirty it, doesn't it? Well, I 
suppose we'd better make a start. The 
first thing to do is to get the ground 
dug up." 

'*It is," said I, looking at the ground. 

** Perhaps you had better begin, Hugh. 
I'll go into the house for a little and read 
some of the book." 

She nodded, and left me. I took off 
my coat, seized the spade, and began 
to dig. In five minutes I was warmer 
than I had ever been in my life, and I 
felt that I deserved a cigarette, not so 
much as a reward for work done as for 
energy expended. 

Ethel returned in the course of half 
an hour, looking cool and cheerful. 
**0h, I thought you'd have had it 
finished, Hugh. What a wee bit you've 
done!" 

"It's a pickaxe that's wanted here," 
I said, mopping my brow, and re- 
garding the little patch of broken 
clayey ground. " 

"You haven't got a yard dug yet. 
But perhaps it's very hard," she said, 
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sympathizingly. ** Oh, look how you've 
scratched the nice spade," she con- 
tinued, reproachfully. 

**The ground is full of stones," I 
explained, as I lit another cigarette. 

"Do you think the soil is rich, 
Hugh?" She must have got the word 
from the gardening book, for there was 
nothing in the back green to suggest it. 

"It may be rich, dear, but it's very 
miserly. However, don't worry. I 
dare say in a fortnight or three weeks — " 

"Nonsense, Hugh! Peg away, and 
you'll soon be finished." 

"All right, old chum," I returned, 
blowing on my hands, which were 
beginning to threaten blisters, "I'll 
peg away." 

"While you're digging, Hugh, I might 
as well follow you and chop up tne big 
pieces of earth with the wee growl." 
Trowel," said I. 

That's what I said, isn't it? Now 
we'll soon make progress," she cried, as 
hopeful as an Irish M.P. 

There was silence for a time while we 
labored diligently, but at length a little 
shriek from Ethel caused me to ttirn. 
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*'A worm, Hugh!** she exclaimed, in- 
dicating an ill-fed-looking specimen. 

"The gods be praised!" I cried. **I 
was beginning to fear that this soil 
wotdd not support even a worm.** 

'*Do you think it*s a good sign, 
Hugh?*' 

** While there*s life there's hope,** said 
I, resuming my spade. 

But presently I began to grow 
desperately tired of what seemed un- 
availing toil. The hotter I became the 
more certain I was that nothing would 
grow in the wretched ground; the more 
uncomfortable I felt, the more positive 
I was that Ethel and I were wasting 
time. And when I happened to lift 
my eyes and caught sight of grinning 
faces at the windows of the adjoining 
houses, I threw down the spade with 
an exclamation of disgust. 

**It*s not nearly dinner-time yet,** 
observed Ethel, who was cheerily stab- 
bing away at the lumps of clay. 

**No, it*s stopping -time,** I replied, 
not very nicely. 

**Poor old Hugh, are you tired?'* 

**No, I'm not tired; but Fm sick of 
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this. It's perfectly useless. Fm sure 
you can see that for yourself.** 

Ethel said nothing for a moment, but 
she looked very disappointed. When 
she did speak there was a wistful note in 
her voice. 

'* Perhaps you're right. But we 
haven't tried very long, you know." 

**A little of such foolishness is 
enough," I returned, crossly, putting on 
my overcoat. 

'*A11 right. We'll go into the house 
and have a rest," she said, quietly. 
** Aren't your hands sore, Hugh?" she 
asked, as we entered the parlor. 

**My hands are right enough," I 
answered, ungraciously. 

She left me, but presently returned 
with a lemon-squash for my delectation. 

I suppose I was so ashamed of my- 
self that I could not apologize, but when 
I left the house a little later it was with 
a heavy heart — heavy because I had 
not humbled myself. Nothing more had 
been said about gardening, and I con- 
cluded, with anything but satisfaction, 
that I had induced Ethel to give up her 
idea. 
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I was glad when the next day came, 
and I hastened to Ethel's abode to say- 
how sorry I had felt for my ill-natured 
behavior. There was no one in the 
parlor when I arrived, and after waiting 
for a few minutes, wondering if Ethel 
had hardened her heart in my absence, I 
went to the window and looked sorrow- 
fully forth. It was a real surprise to 
behold the alteration from the previous 
day. The whole of the ground had been 
dug up and nicely broken, and I at once 
concluded that Ethel, not wishing to 
give up her scheme, had summoned 
professional assistance. It was quite 
unreasonable of me, but I felt a little 
sore. However, I had no time for 
further thought, for just then Ethel 
appeared. 

** Don't, Hugh," she said, wincing 
when I caught her hands. 

* * What ? Aren't we chums ? I know 
I don't deserve to be forgiven, but — " 

"It isn't that, dear," she said, gently, 
*'it's simply because I — " 

*'Let me see your hands, Ethel," I 
cried, seized with a sudden inspira- 
tion. 
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She held them up after some per- 
suasion. And then I understood. I 
drew her over to the window. 

'*How on earth did you do it?*' I 
asked, with a queer feeling in my 
throat. 

Don't chaff me, Hugh," she said. 

I'm a wee bit tired." 

"Oh, Ethel! Ethel!" 
Never mind, dear," she whis- 
pered. 

In the days of old a man kissed his 
lady's hand. In the spring of this year 
a man kissed both his lady's hands — 
not once, but often. And I think he 
learned a lesson. 

The back green isn't looking at all 
bad. A cart-load of fresh soil helped 
matters wonderfully, and Ethel and I 
have found unlimited joy in watching 
the little lives come up. They may not 
all be in season, and we wonder what 
some of them are; but we shall do 
better next year. 

If our garden of the future is not to 
be one of beauty perfected, we know 
it will be one of happiness unalloyed. 
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And in a vision of the days to come I 
see the two of us in that garden. I am 
digging and Ethel is sowing. 

Pass me over the wee growl, Hugh.'* 
Trowel, Ethel." 
"Yes, isn't that what I said?" 
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Marketing 

ON Thursday forenoon, in the Great 
Western Road, I met Ethel. She 
was wearing a new blouse and a very 
business-like air. 

"Where are you going, Ethel?" I 
inquired. 

"To the shops, Hugh." 

"May I go with you, my pretty 
maid?" I asked, lightly. 

"Oh yes, if you please, old silly," 
she said. "But what are you doing 
yourself?" 

" Going to the shops. I came out this 
forenoon to buy a pen nib wherewith 
to write you a letter, and — " 

"What nonsense you talk, Hugh!" 

"And," I continued, unmoved, "IVe 
saved the price of the nib and a 
stamp." 

Ethel smiled leniently. "What were 
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you going to write me about?*' she 
inquired. 

**Well, I hadn't made up my mind 
when I left the house," I returned, 
but it doesn't matter now, does it?" 
I should think it doesn't!" em- 
phatically. **And I wouldn't be in a 
hurry to buy that nib and stamp if I 
were you, Hugh." 

** Thanks, dear. I'll write in pencil, 
and I know you don't mind paying 
twopence for a letter from me." 

"The idea!" said Ethel. 

** Brilliant, as usual, isn't it? How- 
ever, to be serious, I was going to write 
you to ask you if you'd like to go a 
sail—" 

"Oh, Hugh, how nice!" 
I didn't say with me, Ethel." 
Well, but you don't think I'd think 
of going with anybody else, Hugh," said 
Ethel, sweetly. 

**0f course I don't," I said, hur- 
riedly. 

"How conceited you are getting!" she 
murmured, and laughed. 

"You got the best of it that time, 
Ethel," I admitted. "But will you go 
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to-morrow — with me ? We'll start early 
in the forenoon.** 

''I'd like to think about it, Hugh," 
she said, teasingly. 

**In that case we'll probably start 
late in the afternoon." 

"You were wise to say 'probably.' 
For I've thought it over already, and 
I'm afraid I couldn't go." 

"Oh, Ethel!" 

"It's a pity, isn't it?" 

I murmured something indistinct, and 
coughed. 

"What did you say?" she asked. 

"I was only coughing." 

"You must take care of that cough. 
It's a nasty one, Hugh." 

"But, I say, Ethel, why can't you 

go?" 

"I don't know." 

"You don't know?" I exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. 

"Quietly, Hugh! People will think 
you're a school-master." 

"Well, but, Ethel—" 

"I've got to go into this shop," she 
said, interrupting me. 

"Not till you've told me—" 
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But she smiled and entered the shop. 
It was a baker's, and absent-mindedly I 
let my gaze rest on a bride 's-cake in the 
window till I was startled by hearing 
myself addressed thus: 

"Oh, good -morning! And what are 
you doing here?" It was Mrs. Gobo, 
the last person I desired to meet. She 
had a limp, sleepy-looking young man 
with her, who wore a slouch hat and a 
celluloid collar. Him she introduced as 
Mr. Barrington Gravy, adding, in a 
whisper which might have been heard 
across the street, that he was the 
famous song-writer, whose first song 
would be published in the autumn. 
Mrs. Gobo, as I have mentioned before, 
always has some unknown celebrity 
staying at her house, and Mr. Gravy 
was evidently the latest. 

''Mr. Gobo had to go into that tire- 
some office of his this morning," said 
Mrs. Gobo, ''and Mr. Gravy was sweet 
enough to accept my company to the 
exhibition. We are just on our way." 

"The morning is the best time for 
seeing the show," I remarked, looking at 
my watch. "You can't get there too 
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early." But Mrs. Grobo seemed in no 
hurry to move, and entered on a recital 
of all the great people with whom she had 
come in contact during a recent visit to 
London. 

At the conclusion of one of her sen- 
tences — and they are often long ones — 
Mr. Gravy, who appeared to exist in a 
sort of semi-comatose condition, woke 
up for a moment to say, "Pineftilly 
hot!" 

Mrs. Grobo was all concern immediate- 
ly. "I fear our walk has tired you, dear 
Mr. Gravy," she said, with tender solici- 
tude. Mr. Gravy, however, apparently 
did not hear her; and she observed to me 
that he, like most of the geniuses she had 
met, was far from strong. 

"Are you waiting for a friend?" in- 
quired Mrs. Gobo, when I was beginning 
to get desperate. If Ethel came out be- 
fore her departure, it would mean half 
an hour of misery at least, for Mrs. Gobo 
has a fancy for Ethel, and imagines it is 
returned. Besides, I had no desire for a 
spell of Mr. Barrington Gravy's com- 
pany. 

But there was nothing for it but to 
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answer Mrs. Gobo's question in the af- 
firmative. Perhaps I blushed. 

**Ah!*' she said, with a sprightly 
smirk. *'I can guess who the friend is. 
How charming! I'm dying to present 
Mr. Gravy to her!" 

I shuddered; and Mrs. Gobo continued, 
gushingly: **And I think I can also 
guess that, if we walk on, we shall meet 
her." 

*'Who knows?" said I, much relieved. 
"But 1*11 stay at the appointed place. 
When you meet her you can tell her I'm 
waiting patiently, and I'm sure — " 

And just then Ethel came out of the 
shop. '*How do you do, Mrs. Gobo?" 
she said, quite calmly; **you didn't see 
me going in , did you ? ' ' Then she turned 
to me. '* How are you, Hugh?" she said, 
holding out her hand. 

'*P-pretty well, Ethel," I stammered, 
trying to get the better of my confusion. 
Fortunately Mrs. Gobo was so excited 
about introducing her Mr. Gravy that 
she had forgotten me entirely. Mr. 
Gravy wakened up again to say that it 
was "pinefully hot," but before the con- 
versation could become general Ethel 
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bade Mrs. Gobo good-bye with a cheer- 
ftd suddenness that took the lady's 
breath away and prevented her making 
any effort to detain us. 

" How on earth — " I began, as we pro- 
ceeded up the road. 

** Oh, I saw you from the inside of the 
shop, and I waited till I got tired, and so 
at last I determined to risk it and come 
out. Then I saw at once that you were 
looking rather queer, so I did the best 
I could." 

"You did very well, Ethel," I said, 
gratefully. **But I*m sorry you had to 
meet that Gravy idiot." 

**I didn't mind. I suppose it's the 
latest curio in poor Mrs. Gobo's collec- 
tion. I hate appearing rude to her, but 
she's really too dreadful for anything. 
And now I've got to go to the fish- 
monger's." 

When we reached the shop, Ethel re- 
marked: ** Please don't stand staring in 
at the window. It looks as if we were — 
er — anyhow, don't do it." 

** What am I to do?" I inquired, mild- 

ly- 

**Walk up and down on the edge of 
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the pavement as if you were waiting for 



a car." 



"I say, Ethel, would you mind if we 
were — er — well, what we would be if I 
stood staring in at the window when you 
were in the shop? Would you?" 

'*0h, goodness me, Hugh!" she laugh- 
ed. 

'*Do you know what I was thinking 
when you were in the baker's — that is, 
before Mrs. Gobo came?" 

''You were thinking how nice the fly- 
cakes looked — they're your favorites, I 
know." 

**No, I wasn't. I was thinking how 
I'd have liked to be p-paying for the 
things you were b-buying." 

She laughed for a moment. Then, 
**Dear old Hugh!" she said, softly. 

'* I — I wish you'd let me pay for a fish, 
Ethel," I said, awkwardly. "I've nev- 
er bought you anything useful." 

** Couldn't think of it," she said, and 
she went into the shop hastily. 

**You behaved a little better this 
time," she remarked on her return, ** but 
you shouldn't have looked in so often, 
as if I had been keeping you waiting." 
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"It wasn't that, Ethel. I couldn't 
help looking in. I never saw any one 
buy fish so prettily." 

"Really, Hugh, you're too silly for 
words! Did you ever in your life notice 
anybody else buying fish?" 

**I should think not," I replied, with 
scorn. 

"Well, then, how — " but she broke 
off, laughing. "Isn't it time you were 
going to your work?" she asked. 

"Yes. But I'll just see you to the 
next lamp-post," I replied. 

After that we went to the grocer's, 
and I never looked in once. The win- 
dow was full of cheeses and the door was 
of obscure glass. 

Later, as I walked with her to the next 
lamp -post — there were seventeen or 
eighteen of it — I ventured to reopen the 
question of a sail on the morrow. 
It's very nice of you, Hugh." 
Rot, Ethel!" 

"And I'll think about it." 

"Ethel!" I said, reproachfully. 

"Well, it's a pleasant thing to think 
about, isn't it? And you'll call for me 
at nine to-morrow morning, and — ^now, 
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Ethel 

Hugh, you nearly made me drop that 
parcel!*' 

As I went back to my work it struck 
me that it was quite a long time till the 
next morning. So I purchased a nib 
and a postage-stamp, after all. 



VI 
Concerning a Holiday 

YOU need a holiday, Hugh,** said 
Ethel, after a critical survey of 
the unevennesses by which she and my 
parents recognize me. 

**I want one, if that's what you 
mean,** I returned, carelessly. It*s a 
curious fact that I generally look my 
worst when I*m feeling my best, and 



vice versa. 



You require one,** she said, firmly. 
"Oh, you needn*t pretend you don't.** 

"Fm not pretending anything,** I 
remarked, mildly. 

**You needn*t tell me you never felt 
better, and all that sort of thing.** 

** Seeing I needn't, I sha'n't," said I. 
"But I do, all the same.** 

"You don't! Why, you're looking 
quite worn!" 
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'*How unkind to recognize last year's 
spring suit," I murmured. 

** It might be next year's for all I rec- 
ognize it,'* she said. 

'*So it will in all probability, Ethel." 

'*We were talking about holidays, 
Hugh." 

**You were." 

'* I was saying that you needed a holi- 
day." 

** And I admitted that I was wanting 
one." 

'*Well?" she said. 

"Well?" said I. And we looked at 
each other. 

Ethel was serious. ** You're going to 
take a holiday?" she said. 

**I hope I may live to do so." 

**It isn't long till next week." 

"Not much more than a fortnight, 
an3rway," I admitted. 

"Well, then, you'll — oh, you think 
you're very smart, Mr. Hugh," she said, 
nodding her head prettily, "but you 
didn't catch me that time!" 

"Very nearly, Ethel." 

"But you'll go away next week, 
Hugh?" 
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"I'll go away to-night." 

'* You're just a teasing old thing!" 

'*But, honestly, I couldn't get away 
next week." 

"Why not?" 

"Got things to do. But I'm going to 
take Monday afternoon off, and so we — " 

"That's nothing," she interrupted. 

"Half a loaf is better than no holi- 
day, Ethel." 

"I'm sure you read that in a book, 
Hugh." 

"One reads funny things in books 
nowadays." 

"Not often. But what you said 
wasn't funny. Perhaps you made it up 
yourself, after all. It shows you require 
a holiday — brain needs a rest." 

"Maybe. I've been thinking a lot 
about you lately, dear." 

* * Nonsense ! If you thought about me 
the least little tiny wee bit, you'd take 
a holiday when I ask you. There!" 
Ethel closes all her arguments with a 
note of triumph. 

"Now, that's very unreasonable, 
Ethel. Did I ever tell you what my 
uncle Moses says — " 
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I don't care what — *' 
About holidays? He says there's 
more softening of the brain caused by 
holidays than by anything else." 

*'But, Hugh, your uncle Moses is re- 
tired, and hasn't done any work for 
fourteen years." 

** I forgot about that," I said, humbly. 
"At the same time," I went on, more 
cheerfully, '*you wouldn't say that holi- 
days have done him any good." 

"You're trying to trip me, Hugh. 
Holidays, like work, can be overdone." 

"Well, Ethel, my work at present is 
decidedly underdone — and there's so 
much at stake," said I, touching her 
fingers. 

" What a wretched pun!" 

"It was a mistake, really." 

"You're getting worse, Hugh. I'm 
quite certain you need a change." 

"I say, dear, if you keep on like this 
I'll begin to imagine I'm really ill. Did 
you ever hear of the pale but healthy 
fellow whose friends sympathized with 
him so much, and gave him so much ad- 
vice, that he actually took ill and died?" 

"What?" 
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Concerning a Holiday 

"He went away for a holiday and 
died." 

"I can't believe it, Hugh.*' 

"All right." 

"But, really?" 

" Well, all I can say is that he was tell- 
ing me about it the other afternoon in 
Lang's smoking-room." 

"He must have got a chill or some- 
thing on his holiday," said Ethel. 

"Perhaps. Still, the holiday was to 
blame, or rather his friends who fright- 
ened him into thinking that he needed a 
change. So be careful!" 

"It would be for you to be careful if 
you went away anywhere. However, I'll 
say no more about it." 

"That's a sweet, sensible giri. I'm 
feeling first-rate just now; and if I 
weren't, you know quite well that you'd 
be the first to hear of it. A fellow likes 
sympathy." 

"Well, haven't I been giving you 
sympathy?" 

"Thought it was advice — ^which a fel- 
low doesn't always like." 

"Perhaps it was both." 

" Put more jam on the pill next time." 
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**I can't afford to neglect business,'* 1 
said, gloomily. 

*'Poor old Hugh! And youVe only 
going to have half a loaf." 

**I sha*n*t take it, now that you're to 
be away," I said, with increasing de- 
spondency. 

"That's silly of you." 

**You know I couldn't enjoy it with- 
out you," I murmured, reproachfully. 
** Somehow, I never thought of you leav- 
ing Glasgow this April." 

**Well, you see, Hugh, when we ar- 
ranged about going, I thought — I — I 
expected that — " 

*'That I would be going away some- 
where also?" 

**Y-yes. No — not exactly. But — " 
She began to play with her ring, a 
way she has when doubtful about any- 
thing. 

** Don't worry any more, Ethel," said 
I. *'I'll try to survive." 

**Hugh," she said, at last, **you — you 
are a stupid boy!" 

*'What have I done now?" 

"You're horrid!" 

"Ethel! Why?" 
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Concerning a Holiday 

**Not to take a holiday when a lady 
asks you." 

**I can't — at least, I'm almost certain 
it's impossible." 

"Are you sure you are perfectly well, 
Hugh?" 

I said nothing. I was beginning to 
wonder if I was. 

"Want to whisper, Hugh," she said, 
after a little. 

"What is it, Ethel?" 

She whispered for nearly two minutes. 

"Do you mean it?" I cried. 

She nodded and laughed. 

"A whole week, Ethel?" 

"If you can manage it, Hugh." 

"Oh, I'll manage it right enough, even 
if it comes off my summer holidays. I 
shouldn't wonder if April is quite the 
best time of the year at the coast. What 
are you smiling about, dear?" 

"I'm glad you are going to take a hol- 
iday, Hugh," she replied. 

But I believe there was another rea- 
son. 



VII 
A Little More Gardening 

** T^HE sweet -peas are coming up," 

1 Ethel announced, trying to speak 
calmly as she entered the parlor. 

'*No!*' said I, somewhat staggered. 

**Yes!** said she. **Are you sur- 
prised?'* she inquired a moment later. 

''Rather,*' I returned. **And so are 
you, Ethel, although you pretend you 
aren't.** 

'*I admit I was a wee bit astonished 
when I noticed the green shoots this 
morning. Still, there's nothing very 
wonderful in flowers coming up in our 
back green, is there?" she said, with con- 
siderable dignity, evidently suspicious 
of some disparaging intent in my last 
remark. 

**0h, there's nothing wrong with the 
back green as a back green," I hastened 
to assure her. "On second thoughts, 
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I don't wonder at the sweet-peas com- 
ing up/' 

**It's quite a natural thing for them 
to do, isn't it, Hugh?" 

**Yes, Ethel. I should think any 
properly constituted flower would make 
an effort to come up rather than stay — 
in the back green." 

**How smart it is!" said Ethel, good- 
naturedly. **But wouldn't you like to 
come out and see the sweet-peas?" 

**No," said I, in an uninterested tone, 
just to tease her. 

"All right," she said, cheerfully; **you 
stay here and amuse yourself for half an 
hour. " She was moving from the room, 
when — 

**I was only joking," I said, getting 
up. 

** So was I," she said, coming back and 
sitting down. ** I'll wait here while you 
go and inspect the sweet-peas." 

I had to admit myself beaten. ** Let's 
go together," I said, humbly. 

Having thus reduced me to a comely 
condition of mind, Ethel condescended 
to conduct me down -stairs, past the 
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washing-house, and through the back 
door. 

** Aren't they splendid!'* she exclaim- 
ed, with enthusiasm, as she directed my 
attention to an uneven row of little 
green points protruding from the soil, 
which, I may mention, was marvellously 
rich in chunky, stones, chips of mortar, 
pieces of coal, glass, and lemonade corks 
and wires. 

"And these are the sweet-peas we 
planted three weeks ago,*' I said, sol- 
emnly. 

**They are," she rejoined, with equal 
seriousness. 

**Where's the mignonette?" I asked, 
suddenly. 

**I don't think it's come up yet, 
Hugh," she replied, peering carefully 
along the border, '*but you never can 
be sure of mignonette." 

I took out my knife and dug up some 
of the soil where we had planted the seeds. 

**rm afraid it's a fraud," I remarked. 
** There's no sign of it here. But, thank 
goodness! the sweet-peas are all right. 
They appear quite hardy, too," I said, 
jerking out one and inspecting its root. 
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**Do come here, Hugh!'* cried Ethel, 
from behind me, and I turned to find her 
bending over a tiny plot of clay. 

**Well, what have you discovered, 
dear?'* I inquired. 

** There's something coming here, 
Hugh, but Fm not quite sure what it is. 
You see, I had the empty seed-packets 
stuck on nice wee sticks to show where 
the different things were planted, but 
the wind has blown them all away." 

**I think,'' said I, "that this is the 
spot where we planted the nasturtiums." 

She shook her head. **No, I'm sure 
we put the mixed corn-flowers here." 

**As far as I remember, we planted 
them in the comer." 

**No, no; we did put something in the 
comer — I forget what — but it certainly 
wasn't the mixed corn-flowers, Hugh." 

*'Well, Ethel, I'm inclined to think 
that what you have just discovered are 
nasturtiums." 

Corn-flowers, Hugh." 
Nasturtiums, dear." 

**But I remember planting the corn- 
flowers in this spot so well, because there 
was a horrid, fat worm." 
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"But, Ethel, there were worms where 
we planted other seeds." 

"Yes, Hugh, but they were different. 
This wee bit of green" — pointing to it — 
"is a corn-flower." 

"A nasturtium." 

" Nonsense, Hugh! I ought to know, 
because I planted all the seeds. You 
merely raked the earth over them." 

"Oh, very well. I suppose Til have 
to give in, but I*m positive it*s a nas- 
turtium." 

" Perhaps you are right, Hugh, but I'm 
sure it's a corn-flower." 

A bright thought struck me. " I say, 
Ethel, I believe we could tell by its root." 

"Good idea, Hugh. 1*11 just pull it 
up very carefully. So ! " 

"Why, it's only a blade of grass!" 
said I. 

"So it is," said Ethel. "And, of 
course, I remember now that we agreed 
to plant nothing at all in this plot, be- 
cause it was so clayey. I wonder where 
we put the corn-flowers?" She sighed, 
musingly. 

"And the nasturtiums?" I added. 

"What a nuisance the wind was, blow- 
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ing away all our wee packets. They 
looked so nice, too.'* 

"It can't be helped," I said, stoically. 
** It's a mercy the sweet-peas have come 
up. They ought to do well with this 
southern exposure." 

**And I'm sure the steam from the 
washing-house will help them," said 
Ethel. ** And perhaps the other flowers 
will grow yet," she added. It takes a 
lot to depress Ethel. 

Now we were quite happy in the back 
green until, looking up at the windows of 
the houses around us, I detected several 
figures in the act of dodging behind the 
curtains. 

**Your neighbors are taking an inter- 
est in us, Ethel," I remarked, with an at- 
tempt at carelessness. 

**I don't mind," she returned, blush- 
ing charmingly. 

** Neither do I," said I, speaking coolly 
and feeling very warm. 

"Perhaps you'd like to go in now, 
Hugh?" said Ethel. 

"Not I. Of course, if you're feeling 
tired, dear — " I began. 
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" Not a bit. It's nice out here, isn't it, 
Hugh?" 

** Capital! So sunny, and yet so shel- 
tered." 

** It's really quite comfortable. I won- 
der if it's nearly tea-time?" said Ethel. 

I consulted my watch. "Three-quar- 
ters of an hour yet. But if you want to 
go in, just say so." 

"What do you want to do, Hugh?" 

**0h, I don't care," I returned, lightly, 
after which the conversation lapsed, and 
we stood gazing about us as if the rows 
of back greens and ash-pits provided the 
finest scenery in the world. 

But at last the strain became too 
much for Ethel. 

"Hugh, I can't stand this any longer. 
Let's go in." 

"What's the matter?" I asked, inno- 
cently, but vastly relieved. 

"Why, can't you see the Bloater fam- 
ily staring at us from No. i6? All the 
little Bloaters are at the parlor win- 
dow, and Mrs. Bloater has got an opera- 
glass." 

"Hang the Bloaters!" I muttered. 
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** But there's no use of showing them we 
care," I said. ** Let us walk once round 
the green and then enter the house with 
dignity." 

There are disadvantages in being 
grown up. Had I been a small boy, I 
fancy I should at least have had the 
mild satisfaction of making a **long 
nose" at the Bloater family. Ethel and 
I walked round the green, and, apart 
from the fact that I sttmibled over the 
watering-pot, we effected a most digni- 
fied entrance by the back door. 

Inside we met Ethel's mother, who 
greeted us with a lenient smile. I some- 
times wish that she would take Ethel 
and myself a little more seriously. 

**And how is the garden?" she asked, 
in a voice which was at once kindly, 
amused, and pitying. 

' ' The sweet-peas are coming up, moth- 
er," said Ethel, proudly. 

*' Well, well; and is that so?" said the 
good lady, quite calmly. **I hope you 
haven't gone and got your feet wet, 
Ethel. And, Hugh, why didn't you put 
on your hat? It's not summer yet." 

**0h, nonsense, mother, we won't 
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melt," said Ethel, who pretends she 
hates being taken care of, but who real- 
ly enjoys being petted. 

Her mother shook her head and smiled. 
'Xome away and let me see yoiir sweet- 
peas," she said, leading us out into the 
green once more. Somehow, under the 
inspection of a third person, the first 
fruits of our labor seemed to shrink into 
miserable insignificance. Ethel and I 
waited uneasily for her mother's verdict. 
It was tardy, but it came at last. 

**H*m!**said Ethel's mother, turning 
away and walking rapidly into the house. 
Ethel and I were left wondering what 
she meant. 

* * Do you think it's worth the trouble ?" 
said Ethel, at last, in a mournful tone. 

** I'm afraid not," I replied, too sad to 
trouble about the Bloaters, who were 
once more crowding the window at 
No. i6. 

We entered the house more with sor- 
row than dignity. . . . 

But two days later I had a note from 
Ethel, from which I extract a paragraph : 

**The corn-flowers are coming up at last! 
Isn't it jolly? And the sweet -peas are get- 
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A Little More Gardening 

ting qtiite big. Come to-night and we'll do 
some weeding. Mother is going out. She 
told father about the sweet-peas that night, 
as if it were a great joke. . . . Isn't garden- 
ing delightful ? The back green will be lovely 
in another month, when all the flowers come 
out. . . . The Bloater family have gone away 
to the coast. . . . P.S. — Perhaps the corn- 
flowers are nasttu-tiums." 

So we had a merry evening in the 
back green, though the com-flower-and- 
nasttirtium question was left unsettled. 
Indeed, w6 are now inclined to think 
that the tiny growth may eventually 
develop into a chrysanthemum. Mean- 
time, however, may we not simply re- 
gard it as an emblem of hope? 
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VIII 
On Last Words 

**/^^F course,*' said I, laughing, "you 

V^must have it.'* / 

** What do you mean, Hugh?" 

** Being a woman, you must have the 
last word, Ethel.'* 

**What nonsense! Really, Hugh, 
you've got some dreadfully old-fash- 
ioned ideas. A man's just as fond of 
the last word as a woman." 

** Possibly. But, you see, he never 
gets it." 

''Rubbish!" 

**It's too true, Ethel. Any engaged 
or married man will tell you it is so." 

*' Any engaged or married woman will 
tell you it isn't. So, there!" 

*'I admit," I said, gloomily, **that a 
married man may get the last word 
if he dies immediately on uttering it. 
Otherwise — " 
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** Goodness me, Hugh! Do you imag- 
ine that married people do nothing but 
quarrel? If so — *' 

* * Dear, no, Ethel. But they are bound 
to have little arguments or discussions 
such as we have been having this even- 

ing. 

*'But you know you were wrong, 
Hugh. I got the best of the argument, 
didn't I?" 

" I*m not qtiite sure about that, Ethel. 
Still, for the sake of peace, I don't 
mind — " 

**How unsatisfactory you are! A 
man should stick to his opinions." 

**Well, then, Ethel, I'm convinced 
that you were entirely in the wrong." 

** You're a dreadfully dogmatic per- 
son," she said. 

**And you're a delightfully contradic- 
tory one," said I. 

** I'm not, Hugh. And I'm qtiite pos- 
itive that the garden-party is on Tues- 
day. Why, Mrs. Gobo told me her- 
self." 

**Well, that's queer, because when I 
met Mr. Gobo yesterday he told me it 
was to be on Wednesday." 
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** You must have taken him up wrong- 
ly, Hugh/' 

**0h no. Indeed, I noted it in my 
diary.'* 

**Mr. Gobo must have made a mis- 
take," said Ethel. **Men often make 
errors in that way." 

I held my peace and tried to think of 
another subject of conversation. 

**Did you hear that Bertie Brimstone 
had joined the Yeomanry?" I asked, at 
last. 

**0h yes; his sister told me. But, 
Hugh, I'm quite sure that Mrs. Gobo 
could never have mentioned the wrong 
day for her garden-party." 

"All right, dear. By -the -bye, I 
brought you some magazines to-night. 
You'll find them down-stairs." 

''Thanks, awfully, Hugh. You're a 
decent boy. Mrs. Gobo wants us to go 
early on Wednesday — I mean Tuesday, 
because she is having some specially in- 
teresting people who must leave by four 
o'clock." 

*'I don't see that I can get away 
from work early on Wednesday, Ethel," 
said I. 
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'* But it's Tuesday, Hugh. Do try to 
remember." 

** But, I say, won't it be pleasant if we 
arrive on the wrong afternoon? It's a 
ntiisance having lost the Gobos' written 
invitation. I'm morally certain that 
Mr. Gobo mentioned Wednesday." 

** I'm not going to argue with you any 
more," said Ethel, firmly, **but I can as- 
sure you that Mrs. Gobo said Tuesday." 

**A11 right," said I, ''let's change the 
subject. I've made up my mind to go 
on Wednesday." 

"I'm sure Mrs. Gobo will be charmed 
to see you — if she's at home," said 
Ethel. 

"She'll be sorry to miss you on Tues- 
day," said I. " But, of course, you can go 
again with me on Wednesday," I added, 
kindly. 

" Perhaps you think I'm going to give 
in, Mr. Hugh," she said, tilting her pret- 
ty chin, "but I'm not." 

"Not till Tuesday, dear," I returned, 
soothingly. 

"Tuts!" exclaimed Ethel, laughing in 
her wonderful good-nature. "I sha'n't 
say another word. Only, don't you think 
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it would be rather mean of you to let me 
go alone on Tuesday?** 

** It would pain me exceedingly to wit- 
ness your discomfiture; but if you really 
feel that you will require suppport, you 
may command me. By-the-way, who 
are the interesting people we are ex- 
pected to admire? Are they interesting 
physically or mentally?** 

**Mrs. Gobo mentioned a few; but, 
then, Mrs. Gobo always exaggerates the 
charms of her new friends. So you had 
better not be too hopeful. Still, Mrs. 
Gobo told me she was expecting a lady 
who has had a war poem accepted by the 
Queen and a gentleman who once saw 
Kriiger in Pretoria.** 

**Let us polish up our intellects, 
Ethel.** 

"Then Mr. Peahen, the artist, and his 
wife will be there.** 

*'Where*s our Institute catalogue?*' 

**0h, we don*t need it, Hugh. Mr. 
Peahen does not exhibit.** 

'* I beg to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Peahen,'* said I. 

*' Don't be silly, Hugh. Mr. Peahen is 
very nice, and so modest for an artist. 
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He says he can't bear to have people 
looking at his pictures/* 

**Are they so bad as all that?" 

**0h, Hugh! Why, he sold one for 
twenty potuids a little over three years 
ago. 

**Good old Peahen! And what's his 
wife like?" 

'* She's a sweet, wee woman, but she al- 
ways looks so tired and sad. You must 
speak to her, Hugh, and praise her hus- 
band's pictures." 

**But I've never seen anything by 
Peahen." 

** Don't be so dense, dear. Do what I 
tell you. You can pretend you've seen 
some somewhere." 

**Do you mean that Mrs. Peahen has 
rather a hard time, and that she's only 
happy when — " 

*' That's what I mean, Hugh. I'll in- 
troduce you to her on Tuesday, and 
you'll speak nicely to her about Mr. Pea- 
hen's work, won't you?" 
' "Ethel," said I, "you're a—" 

"Mrs. Gobo also told me," interrupted 
Ethel, "that she had invited your tmcle 
Moses and aunt Mary." ^ 
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'*I*m afraid Uncle Moses won't ap- 
pear. He is indulging in a new dieting 
fad just now, and eats nothing but sago. 
I had a letter from my aunt the other 
day, and she, poor soul, was groaning at 
having to prepare a pudding every two 
hours. His fads usually last for about 
six weeks, you know." 

**But what on earth started him on 
sago? He hasn't been unwell, has he, 
Hugh?" 

**I don't think he has known a day's 
illness in his life; but these crazes come 
upon him periodically, and no one can 
prevent him having his own way." 

"Men are dreadful when they get no- 
tions into their heads," said Ethel. 

*'I suppose women are just as bad," 
said I. 

"Who ever heard of a woman taking 
nothing but sago for six weeks, Hugh?" 

"Aunt Mary does it — ^not from choice, 
of course," I replied. "But women are 
qtiite as capable of foolishness as men." 

"They aren't, Hugh." 

"Want the last word?" I asked. 

" No, I don't want the last word. But 
I never heard of a woman being so silly 
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as your tincle Moses. Sago for six weeks ! 
Oh, horrors!" 

*'Well, to return to Mrs. Gobo," I 
suggested. 

**0h yes. I nearly forgot to tell you 
that Signor Buffo, the tenor, is to be at 
the party. But I can't think how Mrs. 
Gobo got a hold of him." 

** Perhaps Mr. Gobo lent him some 
money," said I. **Poor old Gobo is al- 
ways lending money. He would prob- 
ably be introduced to Buffo at the club, 
for he never goes to the theatre. Then 
he would mention to his wife that he 
had met such a person, and she would 
immediately insist on inviting the great 
singer to her party. Of course she 
doesn't expect him to sing." 

** No, but she seemed very proud of his 
promising to come. Mrs. Gobo is always 
telling people that she cannot live unless 
in an artistic atmosphere." 

** Her friends must be gratified. She's 
a queer woman. Old Gobo hates tobac- 
co, but she makes him smoke a strong 
cigar every evening in her drawing-room, 
because she says it gives her such a 
heavenly, Bohemian sensation." 
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'*And Mr. Gobo is a teetotaler," re- 
marked Ethel. 

**Yes/* I returned, **that fact is Mrs. 
Gobo's greatest grief. It is so inartistic 
not to drink, she says. Sometimes she 
makes him sit up half the night with a 
bottle of soda-water.*' 

** Yet she*s a nice woman. I like her," 
said Ethel. 

**So do I. But then you see, dear, 
how dreadftd women are when they get 
notions into their heads." 

'*But men are no better, Hugh." 

**I prefer the madness of my tmcle 
Moses to that of Mrs. Gobo," said I. 

*' I don't. Your uncle is foolish with- 
out being amusing, whereas — " 

"Want the last word, Ethel?" 

**0h, you wretched boy! But you 
haven't caught me!" 

**A11 right, dear. But I must be go- 
ing now. We'll continue the argument 
another time." 

**I do think Mrs. Gobo is funny, 
though she is foolish," said Ethel, as we 
went down-stairs. ** What are you laugh- 
ing at, Hugh?" 

''Never mind, Ethel. I suppose I 
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may call for you on Wednesday after- 



noon." 
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Tuesday, you mean," she corrected. 
**Now let us be qtdte definite. 1*11 
call for you at a quarter to three on 
Wednesday." 

To my intense surprise, she simply 
nodded. Presently she opened the door. 
Good-bye, Ethel." 
Good-bye, Hugh," I heard as I went 
down the steps. The door shut. Then 
it opened again. 
"Hugh!" 

"Well, dear?" said I, retracing the 
few steps I had taken. 

"Tuesday!" cried Ethel, and shut the 
door with a bang. 

When I reached home my brother told 
me that the day of Mrs. Grobo*s party was 
Thursday. 
6 



IX 
On Taste 

ISN'T this one perfectly lovely, 
Hugh ?" said Ethel, picking up a 
pattern from the heap that the tailor 
had just sent her. 

''It's perfectly hideous," I returned, 
bluntly; **it*s a design invented by a 
mind diseased." 

**How horrid you are, Hugh!" 

** Don't confuse me with the pattern, 
please." 

** No fear of that, you silly, man. This 
pattern has some originality." 

'*I agree with you there." 

"It is also smart." 

'*Pray, proceed." 

"And I like it." 

' * Tut ! You'll hate it in a week, you'll 
loathe it in a fortnight, and in a 
month — " 

"Well?" 
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"And in a month you'll shed tears 
and wish you had taken my advice and 
chosen one of those pretty fawn things/' 

"Pretty fiddlesticks! Nasty, com- 
mon, old-fashioned inanities! Really, 
Hugh, you don't know anything about 
it." 

"But, dear girl, you seemed anxious 
to have my opinion." 

"Well, Ijut I expected you would 
agree with me." 

"I'm sure I'd do so if I could, Ethel; 
but, upon my word, this pattern is too 
much for me." 

"Still, one can't judge cloth of this 
kind until it is made up into a costume." 

"I seem to appreciate its awfulness 
quite fully enough in a two-inch sample. 
A couple of yards would — " 

"But I'll require far more than a 
couple of yards, Hugh. If you don't 
know that, how can you expect to un- 
derstand — er — anything?" Ethel's logic 
sometimes reaches the sublime. 

"Well, well, I give in," I murmured, 
submissively. 

"Then you like it, Hugh?" she asked, 
eagerly. 
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"Ye-es, Ethel. Oh, Heavens, how I 
do like- it!" 

"Ugh!" said Ethel, in disgust. 

**I*11 tell you one thing about it," I 
said, slowly. 

"Oh, please do!" 

"Well, the cloth that you intend hav- 
ing for your new dress is. of exactly the 
same design and shades as Adolphus 
Peahen's golfing stockings — " 

"What?" cried Ethel. 

"Must I repeat it?" 

"I don't believe it. You're just try- 
ing to tease me." 

"All right. But I may add that poor 
old Peahen, who really means no harm, 
has been getting into hot water lately 
for frightening ladies* bicycles. My aunt 
Mary just escaped a bad fall the other 
day when her machine shied at Pea- 
hen's stockings." 

"Oh, nonsense!" 

"Ask Adolphus, then." 

"But, goodness me, Hugh, the pat- 
tern isn't so very loud; and, besides, 
I couldn't ask Mr. Peahen such a 
question. Mr. Peahen is an artist, 
too." 
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**Yes, and he deserves to get hting; 
even his wife says so." 

Ethel took the cutting of cloth and 
carried it to the window, where she ex- 
amined it carefully. 

** It isn't beauty alone that fascinates," 
I remarked; " and perhaps you are a lit- 
tle carried away by the ugliness of it. 
Why, look at the dirty gray hairs all over 
it. The man might have had the de- 
cency to brush it before he sent it to 
you." 

**But, Hugh, that's the fashion — ^the 
style, you know, of the latest tweeds. 
Those hairs don't come oflE." 

''That's unfortunate. Still, perhaps 
the barbers will benefit." 

** What do you mean, Hugh?" 

**0h, nothing — nothing. I've often 
wondered what was done with all the old 
hair that — " 

**You don't mean to say — " she be- 
gan, in a horrified voice. 

*'0h, dear, no. I don't mean to say 
anything. I was merely wondering." 

**What dreadful ideas you have!" 

"Given me by the cloth. But never 
mind, dear, I dare say it's all right; and, 
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anyway, you should try to regard it as 
you would a sausage.** 

''How do you mean?** 

"Why, with implicit faith.'* 

'*You are positively horrid, Hugh, 
If I thought for a moment that these 
hairs on the cloth were r-real, I wouldn't 
have it. Oh, Hugh, tell me, do you 
think it's possible that barbers sell the 
hu-human hair to people who make 
tweed?** 

**I wouldn*t like to say, Ethel. But 
the question will crop up: where does 
all the cut hair go?" 

There was a long pause while she ex- 
tracted some fresh patterns from the 
bundle. 

** They're nearly all hairy," she sighed, 
hopelessly. 

"Well, then, Ethel, attend to me. If 
you really want that kind of cloth, get 
it; and after your costume is made, I'll 
shave it for you." 

"Yes, that might do . . . but then, 
Hugh, it wouldn't be a bit stylish. Oh, 
why did I let you see the patterns at 
all?" 

"You felt that you wanted the good 
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taste of another to guide you/* I re- 
turned. 

"Good taste, indeed! And what do 
you advise now, Hugh?** 

**0h, I advise you to take the tweed 
you first showed me — the green-and- 
purple one, with the gray whiskers." 

** Well, I never! You advise me now 
to take the one youVe been finding fault 
with all along?" 
Yes, certainly.** 
And why?** 

* * Why ? Because it's the one you made 
up your mind to have before you showed 
me the patterns.** 

After a moment's silence Ethel quietly 
asked, ** Would you like to go out for a 
stroll, Hugh?*' 

''Rather,** said I. And we went. 

We had not gone far, however, when 
we met Adolphus Peahen, who by ill- 
luck was wearing the gorgeous stockings 
already mentioned. 

** Wish I had my blue specs with me,'* 
I whispered to Ethel as he approached 
us. 

** Don*t be silly. I never saw Mr. Pea- 
hen looking nicer,** she whispered back. 
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** Didn't know you had often seen 
him before/' I remarked, after he had 
passed us. 

**I saw him at Mrs. Gobo's garden- 
party, you remember." 

"WeU?"saidI. 

''Well?" said she. 

"This is the second time you've seen 
him?" 

*'0h, Hugh, don't be so irritating. 
But, tell me, does Mr. Peahen play golf 
a great deal?" 

**He doesn't play at all. He wears 
golfing stockings instead. You see, dear, 
he's essentially an impressionist." 

"I've never seen any of his pictures, 
Hugh." 

"Well, he's more modest in his paint- 
ing than in his dress. Of all — " 

" I think he has very good taste," said 
Ethel, interrupting me. 

"Good taste is simply one's own par- 
ticular preference, Ethel." 

"And what is bad taste?" 

"Another person's particular prefer- 
ence." 

" I see. I've got good and you've got 
bad taste. How clear you've made it 
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all, Hugh.** She said it so sweetly that 
I was bound to laugh. ** There's one 
thing, Hugh,** she continued, confiden- 
tially, **and that is that I*m glad you 
don*t always agree with me. It would 
be so — so sappy if you did.** 

**You mean you wouldn*t like me to 
grovel to all your opinions? Quite 
right, dear. A man should have a mind 
of his own.** 

**He should,** she agreed, with a 
smile. 

Now the foregoing conversation took 
place in the cotmtry, and I had forgot- 
ten all about it until a fortnight later 
when I met Ethel in town again. It 
was a bright afternoon, and as we walk- 
ed home together through Woodlands 
Road I thought I had never before seen 
my companion look so charming. Ethel 
doesn*t appear to care twopence for all 
the praise I lavish on her beauty, but 
experience has taught me that she is 
quite susceptible to any little hint of ad- 
miration bestowed upon her raiment. 
(I wonder if all pretty girls are like Ethel 
in this respect.) So, as we went along, 
I remarked, with the utmost sincerity: 
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That's a clinking dress you've got 



on. 

It 

<( 



Do you really like it, Hugh?" 

Very much." 

You're not saying that just to please 
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?" 



Certainly not." 

** You like the color and cut and every- 
thing about it?" 

**It's all charming." 

** You're sure you don't think it a 
trifle loud?" 

** It's just dainty. I never saw you in 
anything I liked better." 

** I'm so glad, Hugh," she said, with a 
little laugh. Then she opened her purse 
and gave me something rolled up in tis- 
sue-paper. ** A wee present for you, old 
Hugh." 

Wondering much, I tore oflE the wrap- 
ping and discovered a tiny piece of cloth, 
designed in purple and green, and over- 
grown with gray hairs. 

"Just lay it against my sleeve," she 
suggested. 

But I slipped it into my watch-pocket 
and walked past three lamp-posts with- 
out saying a word. 
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Mysterious Mr. Dormy 

THIS is lovely!" remarked Ethel, 
enthusiastically, turning her face 
to the breeze, and vainly endeavoring 
to keep her hair in order. 

** It isn't bad for a summer day,** I re- 
turned. ** Still, you might be more com- 
fortable sitting beside the funnel.** 

** Funnel, indeed! It*s not the least 
cold. But I wish I had a net.*' 

"A what?** 

**A net — a hair-net, you know. If I 
had known we were going on a steamer, 
I should certainly have put one on.** 

** I like to see your hair untidy,** I said, 
admiring it. 

** Untidy!** she exclaimed, indignantly. 

"Well — er — sort of — you know — 
er— ** 

"What?** 

'*I mean — er — not prim, you know.** 
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**Prim? When did you ever see it 
prim? The cheek!" 

It is so difficult sometimes to find an 
adjective to please Ethel. **Well, any- 
how," I said, " I*m glad you haven't got 
a net." 

"You're just horrid, Hugh! Don't 
stare at me that way. The people will 
think you're awfully silly." 

There were few people on board, per- 
haps on account of the fineness of the 
weather, and I continued to stare. 
A woman," I observed, reflectively, 
never assumes such graceful attitudes 
as when she is doing her hair." 

* * Hugh I Fancy if any one heard you ! 
And, besides, I'm not doing my hair." 

**No, you've done it now. It's really 
quite tidy — I mean, it's all right." 

**I'm sure I'm a ticket." 

** First-class, single," I murmured. 

"What did you say?" 

" I said I wasn't going to let the purser 
punch you." 

"What are you talking about?" 

"About a ticket I took on board the 
steamer." 

"Do you know, Hugh , I think I must be 
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very fond of you,*' said Ethel, smiling 
thoughtfully. 

**I have long suspected it." 

** You haven't But I said I thought 

I must be very fond of you, because I 
stood your poor jokes so patiently. . . . 
Was that nasty of me?*' 

I sighed and turned away. 

**But it wasn't really nasty, was it, 
Hugh?" 

I glanced at her. **You can't be 
nasty, with that dimple," I answered, 
weakly. 

**I think you should have a cigarette 
now," said Ethel. 

"Why? What has a cigarette got to 
do with a dimple?" 

** Nothing. That's why I suggested it. 
Oh, here's a quarter of the band coming 
round for pennies." 

The individual in question approach- 
ed, rattling some coppers in a shell. 

"For ze moosic," he informed us, with 
an ingratiating smile, and, having col- 
lected our contribution, departed. 

"Why do band men on steamers al- 
ways use a shell to take the pennies in?" 
inquired Ethel. 
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The reason is obvious," said I. "The 
shell is a gentle hint to the passengers to 
shell out.'* 

''How brilliant!" 

**And, of course, there's something 
marine about a shell, and also — " 

"Oh, thank you. I'm quite satisfied 
with your explanation, Hugh." She re- 
mained silent for a little, and then sud- 
denly exclaimed, "Groodness me! there's 
Mr. — er — Mr. Dormy, and he's wearing 
knickerbockers and a Panama hat." She 
indicated a young man who was pacing 
the after-deck with a golf -club under one 
arm. 

* * Dormy ? What a quaint name. Do 
you know the man?" 

"He's one of the few men I've seen 
who look nice in knickerbockers. Most 
men look dreadful." 

"I can't say I'm struck with Mr. 
Dormy's graceful appearance. His legs 
look as if he carried a supply of golf -balls 
inside his stockings." 

"Well, they are a little lumpy," she 
admitted. * * Let's look at something else. 
By-the-way, Hugh, is it true that the real 
Panama hats are made under water?" 
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** Well, I know several fellows who got 
out of their depths when they were buy- 
ing them." 

Are they so dear?'* 
Yes; they cost more than many a 
woman's hat.*' 

**Do they? It must be nice for a 
woman when her husband has bought a 
real Panama, don't you think?'* 

**No doubt. A man who buys him- 
self a real Panama can never object to 
his wife's millinery bill. Would you like 
if I bought a Panama — er — later on, 
Ethel?" 

**No, dear; I don't think it would suit 
you," she said, gravely. 
You're a sweet girl." 
And you wouldn't object, in any case, 
would you?" she added, laughing. 

**Seek not to pry into the future," I 
said, solemnly. 

'*But I know you wouldn't, Hugh." 
"How?" 
Because I wouldn't let you object." 
That," said I, ** means one of two 
things. Which?" 

** Seek not to pry into the future," she 
returned, solemnly. 
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"You have me there, Ethel." 

''Where? In the future?" 

**I'll get sentimental in a minute," I 
said, regarding her. 

**It's nice of you to warn me, so that 
I can leave you till you recover. I think 
we're going to call at Innellan." 

**Then I won't get sentimental. By- 
the-bye, do you know any people living 
at Innellan?" I inquired. 

**No," she answered. 

'^AUdead?" 

**I suppose you think you had me 
there, Hugh," she said, after a short 
pause. 

**I do, but I'm not proud. Can have 
you any time, you know," I said, teas- 
ingly. 

**You can't — you can't! You can 
only have me when I like. The idea! 
If you go on with your nonsense, Hugh, 
I'll go and talk to that Mr. Dormy." 

**I haven't the slightest objection, 
dear. Say the word, and I'll retire." 
And I rose from my seat. 

** Oh, Hugh, don't leave me ! He might 
come and speak to me if I were alone, 
and I'd hate it. Sit down and be nice." 
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** You're an extraordinary girl, Ethel," 
I remarked, resuming my seat. * * What's 
your objection to Mr. Dormy, or what- 
ever you call him?** 

**0h, nothing,** she murmured, with 
careful carelessness. 

'* Apart from his legs he looks a decent 
enough sort,** said I. **He would be 
almost handsome at table.** 

**I don*t know of anything against 
him,** she said, turning away. 

**Well, what's your objection to the 
man?** 

Ethel smiled slightly, but made no 
answer. 

Somehow I became exceedingly curi- 
ous. I remembered suddenly that Ethel 
had not bowed to the man, and I called 
her attention to the fact. 

I preferred not to bow,*' she said. 
But why?'* 

"Just because. Why do you bother 
about it, Hugh?'* 

''Well, it strikes me as strange that 
you should cut a fellow whom you've 
nothing against. Do you know — or did 
you know him well? I*ve never heard 
you speak about him.** 
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*'I don't remember ever speaking 
to you about him,** she replied, rather 
awkwardly, it seemed to me. 

"Was he — ahem! — ^before my time?** 
I inqtiired, struck with an idea. 

"Before your time? What do you 
mean, Hugh?** 

"I mean — er — was he a victim, 
Ethel?** 

She did not answer, and I fancied she 
colored faintly. 

**You*ve told me about the others, 
dear, haven't you?** I asked, softly. 

'*What others?** 

"The other victims — I mean the fel- 
lows who used to hang around. You've 
told me about them?" 

Ethel nodded. 

"There were twenty - eight, weren*t 
there?" 

"I never cotmted." 

"But I did. And I think you might 
as well have told me about the twenty- 
ninth. Why didn*t you?*' 

"I— I couldn*t tell you, Hugh,** she 
said, gazing at the captain on the 
bridge. 

"You couldn't tell me?*' I said, with a 
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sudden uncomfortable feeling. '* Was it 
— er — too serious?*' 

**0h, don't worry about it," she re- 
plied, impatiently, her eyes still refusing 
to meet mine. 

For fully a minute I kept miserable 
silence. Then I whispered, **Was he 
awfully fond of you?" 

No answer. 

"Did— did you Uke him, Ethel?" 

Again no answer. 

**I suppose," I remarked, gloomily, 
*'that I can't expect to be the — the only 
one?" 

Still no answer. And just then the 
young man with the golf-club strolled 
past. He appeared as if he didn't care 
— as if he didn't even recognize Ethel. 
But I was sure he was acting. 

**Did he ever ask you to — to marry 
him?" I inquired, after suffering five 
minutes' agony. 

**Why do you want to know?" 

"I believe he did." 

She smiled in a sad, far-away fashion 
that maddened me. 

**If he asked you — What are you 
laughing at?" I demanded, abruptly. 
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She went on laughing, and I'm afraid 
I got cross. 

"It's all very fine — " I began. 

"Don't you think Dormy is a good 
name for a golfer?" she asked. 

"Or an idiot!" I said, savagely. 

"Oh, Hugh!" and her voice trembled 
with merriment. Presently she said, 
absently, "I wonder what his right 
name is." 

His right name?" 

Yes. For, you see, I never saw the 
man until to-day, and I just called him 
Mr. Dormy for fun. You're a smart 
boy, aren't you, Hugh?" 






XI 
A Small Catch 

WHEN I had let out the anchor and 
made the rope fast I seated my- 
self opposite Ethel, and set about 
baiting my line. Ethel had already 
baited hers — she's the right sort of girl 
to go fishing with — and was allowing it 
to sink to the bottom. The man from 
whom we hired our boat had informed 
us that he knew a bank whereon the 
whiting throve, and had given us di- 
rections which I hoped I had followed 
correctly. Another boat was already 
moored some distance farther from the 
shore, and its occupants appeared to be 
having a pretty dull time, which was not 
encouraging to us; but, as Ethel ob- 
served, there's nothing like having a try. 
**It's a lovely evening, anyhow, 
Hugh," she remarked, cheerfully, as she 
paused in unwinding her line to put a 
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' * goody * ' into her pretty mouth. * * Have 
one?" 

" No, thanks, dear. I'm going to have 
a mussel/' 

'*0h, horrors!" 

"Don't you know that all real fishers 
put a mussel in their mouths before 
beginning operations? Then they sit 
waiting for the fish with baited breath, 
and—" 

"Silly!" 

"However, I don't think I'll have a 
mussel this evening. I wonder when 
those were hatched?" I murmured, 
selecting a couple of fat and highly 
fragrant specimens. 

"The man said they were quite fresh, 
Hugh." 

" Why, they're regular Samsons I How- 
ever, it's easier to fix an old one on the 
hook than a new one, and I dare say the 
aroma attracts the fish." 

"It wouldn't attract me if I were 
a fish, I'm sure. Why do they call 
those wee black things their tongues, 
Hugh?" 

"I suppose it's because they lie in 
their shells." 
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"How funny!'* said Ethel, looking 
melancholy. 

*'I11 give you a riddle, if you aren't 
feeling over-entertained." 

** All right. But I know it '11 be some- 
thing stupid." 

"Thanks for kind encouragement. If 
a mussel were out for a walk and sprain- 
ed its ankle, how would it get home?" 

"But a mussel hasn't got an ankle." 

"Indeed.? You'll allow that an ankle 
has a muscle, therefore — " 

"Oh, dear! But tell me the riddle 
again." 

"If a mussel were out for a walk and 
sprained its ankle, how would it get 
home?" 

" Let me think. I know it's a catch." 

"Certainly, seeing that it deals with 
fish." 

"Now, don't put me off, Hugh. If a 
mussel were out for a walk — fancy a 
mussel being out for a walk! — and 
sprained its ankle, how would it get 
home? . . . Oh, I give it up!" 

"Limpet!" 

"Oh, limp it — yes, I see — limpet. 
H'm! . . . Well, but, Hugh, if it were 
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to limpet, wouldn't it stick on the first 
rock it came to, and never get home at 
all?'' 

** You're as smart as your new blouse, 
Ethel!" 

'* My blouse? Do you Uke it?" 

"Rather!" ' 

**Made it myself." 

"No!" 

" I did, Hugh. Pretty stuff, isn't it?" 

"Very. And I like the stujfing too." 

"The^tuffing?" 

"Yourself." 

"What cheek! As if I were a sau- 
sage!" 

"I never suggested such a thing, 
Ethel. But what's the difference be- 
tween a human being and a sau- 
sage?" 

"Oh, I don't know," said Ethel, with- 
out any interest. 

"Well, a human being is worried fre- 
quently, whereas a sausage is worried 
only once!" 

"I don't think that's a specially 
good — Oh, Hugh, I've got a nibble!" 

"A big one?" 

"Not very — at least, I thought it was 
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a nibble. Perhaps it wasn't. Have you 
had any?*' 

"Not yet. I'm wondering if we're on 
the right spot. If we don't get any- 
thing soon, I vote we — " 

**0h, I'm positive I had a nibble 
there! Yes! There it is again! What 
will I do, Hugh?" 

"Pull in your fish." 

"I'm afraid it's away. I don't feel 
it now. But I'll pull it up, all the same," 
said Ethel, drawing in her line and 
peering anxiously over the side of the 
boat. "No, I haven't got a fish," she 
remarked presently, "and both baits are 
gone!" 

"Never mind, Ethel. That shows 
there are fish about. Here are some 
more Samsons. Wouldn't you like me 
to stick them on for you?" 

"Oh no, Hugh. If I caught a fish 
with your baits, I shouldn't feel that I 
deserved it. See?" 

"Independence like that should be 
rewarded." 

"It should!" she murmured, making 
a face at a big orange mussel which re- 
fused to take a grip of the hook. " But 
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girls ought not to go fishing unless they 
are prepared to bait their own hooks,*' 
she added, with a sage nod, as she let 
out her line. 

"Hear! hear! . . . Hullo! here's a 
fish!" 

"Oh, Hugh, how good!" 

It turned out to be a very small 
whiting. **A wretched sprat!" said I. 

*' I like the wee ones best, don't you?" 
remarked Ethel, kindly. **In fact, I 
hate big fish — they are so coarse." 

I smiled at her. *'What would you 
have said if this fish had been a large 
one?" I inquired. 

**0h — er — you're just an old silly to 
ask such a question." 

** And you're a dear girl not to be able 
to answer it." 

"Fiddle!" said Ethel. 

"Pass the Samsons, please," I said, 
coming back to business. 

"Samson jam — ugh!" said Ethel, 
handing over the jar. "Have you any 
more fishy riddles, Hugh?" 

"Well, here's one that may appeal to 
you. Why should a dressmaker never 
go fishing?" 
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''Don't know. Why?*' 

"Because she's too much given to 
putting hooks and eyes together.". 
Um! That's not so bad. Anymore?" 
Heaps. What sort of fish would an 
Irishman wear in his boots in damp 
weather?" 

"I know." 

"Well?" 

"Soles — oh, cork soles, of course!" 

"Good for you, Ethel!" 

"It wasn't very difficult, Hugh. Give 
me another." 

"Well, suppose you and I were mar- 
ried — don't blush, dear — " 

"I didn't!" 

"Must be the sunset. Well, suppose 
that you and I were married, and I fell 
ill, what sort of fish would you give me, 
say, every half-hour?" 

"Every half-hour? Oh, goodness!" 

"Oftener if you liked." 

"It couldn't be a sardine, surely; for 
a sardine every half-hour wouldn't be 
good for you. Oh, I can't think what." 

"Might I suggest a little codling?" 

"Oh! . . . Well, I think that's an ex- 
ceedingly poor one, Hugh!" 
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**Then there's no use of my getting 
ill?" 

"Certainly not — unless — Oh! I've 
got a fish! Yes, it's on!" 

"Why!" I exclaimed, when it appear- 
ed on board, "it's just what we were 
talking about!" 

"What?" 

"A Uttle codling!" 

"Oh, if that's what you would like 
when you are ill — " 

"What else did you think I would 
Uke, Ethel?" 

"I didn't think an)rthing, Hugh, and, 
besides, I don't believe in men being 
coddled — I Djpan — " 

"Now you've given yourself away." 

"I haven't. And you're awftdly 
mean. You just love to confuse me. 
Give me a Solomon, or whatever you 
call it, at once, and catch another fish, 
like a good boy. They'll all laugh at us 
if we go home with only two." 

"Let them laugh. I doubt we're not 
in the right spot. By-the-way, if you 
met a skate at a dance, what wotdd 
you say to it?" 

" I never go to fish balls. But I know 
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what you would say. You'd say, ' Come 
and have an ice, Miss Kate.* You see, 
I can be silly, too. Now, I'll give you 
one. If you met a jelly-fish at a ping- 
pong party, what would be the first 
remark you would make to it ? Think it 
over, Hugh, and don't be in a hurry." 

'*A jelly-fish at a ping-pong party? 
You don't mean a queer fish, do you?" 

**No; just an ordinary, every -day 
jelly-fish." 

**Well, if I met a jelly-fish at a ping- 
pong party, the first thing I'd say 
would be — would be — er — ^what would 
it be ? Oh, don't tell me, Ethel. I want 
to find out for myself." 

So I lit a cigarette, and sat silently 
thinking for nearly half an hour. It 
was certainly a puzzler. One has to say 
things to extraordinary individuals at 
ping-pong parties — ^but a jelly-fish! 

**I haven't had a nibble for ages," 
said Ethel, breaking in upon my 
thoughts. 

''Neither have I. I'll haul up the 
anchor, and we'll try another place." 

"Very well, Hugh." 

I had another five minutes' think, and 
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then I said, "Ethel, I'm afraid you've 
beat me with your riddle." 

"Have you been thinking about it all 
this time?" 

"Yes. What would you say to a 
jelly-fish if you met — " 

"I'm sure I don't know, Hugh. 
That's the reason I asked you," she 
said, with profotmd gravity. 

I regarded her steadily for nearly a 
minute, but she was playing absently 
with her line, and her face told me 
nothing. Peeling badly sold, I went 
without remark to the bow and began 
to pull up the anchor. 

"Hugh, I've knocked over the Sol- 
omons," said Ethel, suddenly. 

I looked round, and was lost. I let 
the anchor drop again, and stepped to 
the stem and sat down beside Ethel. 

"Well?" said I, when I had cleared 
up the mess. 

"Well?" said she. 

Then I noticed that the other boat 
had disappeared. 

"This," I observed, presently, "is bet- 
ter than fishing." 

Or riddles," said Ethel, smiling. 
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XII 
A Little Weeding 

*' T F there's one thing I like better than 

1 another, it's weeding. But just at 
the moment — *' 

'*Hugh/' exclaimed Ethel, "you've 
said that every day this week." 

**Not every day, surely?" 

*'Yes, every day," she said, severely. 
** When you arrived on Monday you told 
me you were dying to help me with my 
weeding, and now it's Friday, and you 
haven't done a thing — not a thing!" 

"It doesn't seem very long since 
Monday," I murmured, drawing my 
garden-chair an inch nearer hers, where- 
upon she drew hers a couple of inches 
farther away from mine. 

"Please don't wriggle your chair like 
that," she said. 

"Would you like me to do some 
weeding now, Ethel?" I inquired, mildly. 
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"No, thank you." 

*' When would you like me to do it?" 

*'I don't wish you to do it at any 
time. I'm quite able to do it myself. 
So you needn't bother keeping up your 
pretence any longer." 

"I don't believe you like weeding 
yourself," I remarked, a little ruffled 
by her tone. 

"I never asked you to believe it," she 
retorted, rising. ** I suppose you will be 
able to amuse yourself for an hour or 
two," she said, coldly. 

"No," said I. 

"That's a pity. Wouldn't you like 
to go for a walk?" 

"With you— yes." 

" I told you I was going to weed." 

"But you can change your mind, 
Ethel. Think how happy the poor 
weeds are this fine day. Let them 
enjoy life for a little longer." 

"Fiddlesticks!" said Ethel. 

"Then let me weed with you?" 

"Not on any account." 

"Don't be cross, dear." 

"Don't be silly, Hugh." 

"Very well," I said, sadly, "if you 
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don't want me, I*m not going to intrude. 
But it's far too hot for weeding. You 
ought to put on a hat." 

**I don't feel hot, and I hate a hat 
when I'm weeding." 

'*A11 right. Please yourself," said I, 
with considerable irritation. 

'*0f course 111 please myself," she 
returned, tilting her chin and walking 
off. 

"All this," said I to myself, **is ex- 
tremely foolish. I suppose it's the effect 
of too much hot weather. Shouldn't 
wonder if there's thtmder near. All the 
same, Ethel needn't have been so very 
short." 

I procured a magazine from the house 
and resumed my seat in the garden- 
chair. But I didn't do much reading. 
I could see Ethel pegging away at a dis- 
tant plot in the blazing afternoon stm- 
shine, and the sight made me angry and 
uncomfortable. Why on earth could 
she not let the weeds be? Still, I had 
done my best to prevent her making a 
martyr of herself, and, failing that, had 
offered my assistance. What more could 
a man do? 
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Yet ere long I wanted to do something 
more. After all, perhaps it had been my 
fault to begin with, for I had certainly 
talked a great deal on the night of my 
arrival about the weeding I intended do- 
ing, and Ethel, who is an enthusiastic 
gardener, was delighted and even grate- 
ful. But between the hot weather and 
my own natural laziness I had daily 
shirked the fulfilling of my generous 
promises, and Ethel, whose good-nature 
I had regarded as infinite, had evidently 
been hurt beyond immediate forgiveness. 
Thus I reviewed the situation, and, hav- 
ing concluded that I was a ** beast," I 
threw aside the magazine, rose from 
the chair, lit a cigarette just to indicate 
that I wasn't taking the matter too seri- 
ously, and strolled over to where Ethel 
was at work. 

She was on her knees, bending over 
the plot, and her fingers were very busy. 
She did not appear to notice my ap- 
proach. 

*' Fearfully hot, isn't it?*' I remarked, 
carelessly. 

*'I can't say I feel it much," she re- 
plied, intent on her labor. 
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*' Won't you let me get you a hat, 
Ethel?" 

"No, thank you, Hugh/' There was 
a politeness in her voice which I didn't 
appreciate. 

However, I said, as pleasantly as I 
could : ** You seem to be going ahead at a 
great rate. What a heap of weeds you've 
got already!" 

"This plot has been neglected dis- 
gracefully," she replied, grubbing away 
valiantly. 

**I say, Ethel, let me help you a bit." 
No, thank you." 

But it '11 take you ages to get round 
the plot." 

"I'm in no special hurry. I expect 
I'll get this and the other one done be- 
fore tea-time." 

"You don't mean to say you're going 
to do another one?" 

"Oh yes. There's another at the side 
of the house that ought to have been 
done long ago. It's simply thick with 
weeds." 

"Show it me, Ethel, and I'll do it," I 
said, eagerly. 

"I prefer doing it myself," she re- 
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turned, carelessly. *' Thank you, all the 



same/' 
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** Why this politeness?" I exclaimed. 
Am I usually rude?*' she said, coolly. 
No, not — er — usually." 
You mean — ?" 

**It's of no consequence. Don't let 
kind thoughts of me interrupt this all- 
important weeding," I said, sarcastical- 
ly, and betook myself to my chair once 
more, missing some remark which she 
flung after me. 

" IVe done my best," I muttered, tak- 
ing up the magazine and fixing my 
attention on a page. Five minutes 
later I dropped it on the grass. What 
rot these love stories were, to be 
sure! . . . 

And there was Ethel toiling away! I 
couldn't help watching her. She is 
really a most graceful little woman, and 
for a moment I was tempted to go and 
kneel down beside her, and — well, I 
didn't, for another idea struck me, and 
seemed so good that I acted upon it 
without delay. 

** She'll be another half -hour at least 
at her present bit of weeding," I said to 
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myself as I strolled up the path along 
the side of the house. 

" I wonder which is the other plot she, 
spoke of ? . . . Ah, this must be it! Just 
as she said — thick with weeds! I must 
be careful not to disturb the plants, or 
she won't thank me. ... I expect shell 
pretend to be cross at my doing this plot, 
but I can't have her killing herself in 
this heat, however she enjoys it." 

Then I squatted down and weeded for 
all I was worth. Phew! It was hot! 
But I had the satisfaction of finishing 
the job without being discovered. 

I wandered leisurely back to the front 
garden and found Ethel still at work. 
Beside my chair was a big glass of lemon- 
squash. Taking it with me, I went over 
to her. 

'*Did you make this for me?" I said, 
softly. 

She nodded without looking up. 

"Why?" said I. 

"Drink it, and don't ask stupid ques- 
tions." 

"It's delicious!" I observed two min- 
utes later. "Do you know what I've 
been doing, Ethel?" 
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*'A walk along the back road? But 
it's too hot for walking, isn't it?" 

**For weeding, you mean." 

She looked up at me. **I'm afraid it 
is. Help me up, Hugh. I'm thankful 
I've finished this plot." 

" Well, you can rest now, for I've done 
the other one! Are you angry?" 

**0h, Hugh, you shouldn't have done 
it. But I'm not angry, you nice boy. 
Wasn't I cross this afternoon?" 

'* Cross? Not a bit. It was I—" 

*'Ah, I know I was cross — horrid and 
cross. Do you know why?" 

*' If there was anything to be cross at 
it was myself," I assured her. 

She shook her head and laughed. *' It 
was the weeding. I simply loathe 
weeding, but I felt I must do it. Now, 
there's a confession for you. I don't 
often give myself away, do I? But I 
was really nasty to you, and so I've 
punished myself by confessing." 

** You're the dearest — " 

** I'm silly. But let me see how much 
you've weeded, Hugh." 

With not a little pride I conducted 
her to the scene of my labors. When 
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I stopped her at the plot she seemed 
qtiite surprised at the amotint I had 
done. 

**The place was deplorably weedy," I 
remarked, *'but I think I've made a 
clearance. Looks fine now, doesn't it?" 

**Yes, dear," she said, in a whisper- 
** It was good of you to want to help me, 
after my being cross. What do you 
say to going into the house and hav- 
ing a rest before tea? Mother and the 
others should be in shortly." 

It was a relief to get away from the 
sunshine, and during the next half-hour 
in -doors the tiflE of the afternoon was 
happily forgotten. I think the weeding 
would have been forgotten, too, but for 
something that happened during tea. 

** Ethel," said her mother, **what 
made you pull up all the cress you 
planted at the side of the house? Your 
father, you know, is so fond of cress, and 
there isn't a scrap left. It was a most 
extraordinary thing to do! You might 
have pulled up the weeds when you 
were at it." 

Ethel grew rosy and murmured some- 
thing about **bad seed," and I collapsed 
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into a state of misery, from which I 
roused myself to explain matters, much 
to the delight of the family. 

** Where are you going, Hugh?" said 
Ethel, after tea, as I took my cap from 
the stand. 

** Going out to kick myself.*' 

"Why?" 

'*Why? You know why, you — ^you 
little brick!" 

** Nonsense! But mayn't I come with 
you? You'd kick harder if you had 
some support, wouldn't you?" 

**Do you mean to say you're not 
angry?" 

'*Not a bit. But I'm rather amused. 
Won't it be fun to-morrow when father 
arrives and asks for cress to his tea?" 

**I don't quite see the humor of it, 
dear," I said, ruefully. 

'*Well, let's go for a walk, and I'll 
try to explain." 

Whether or not she succeeded in ex- 
plaining, I'm not quite sure, yet we 
certainly came home after our walk with 
cheerful countenances and Ught hearts. 
But then we always do come home like 
that. 
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ETHEL," said I, at the end of a 
minute's silence, ** what's worry- 
ing you to-night?" 

** Nothing," she returned, without 
looking at me. **What makes you 
imagine I'm worried, Hugh?" This 
with a faint smile. 

**I feel it." 

**How can you feel it?" 

** Don't know; but I do. Besides, 
your face tells me I'm right. What's 
the matter, dear?" 

**It's nothing, really — nothing worth 
bothering about, Hugh." 

** It seems to be bad enough. Do you 
know, Ethel, I've a suspicion that some- 
body has been giving you advice this 
afternoon?" 

**It was yesterday — oh! I didn't 
mean to tell you." 
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**Who was it?'' 

"Mrs. Miffin, Hugh." 

**That old busybody!" 

*' She's not really very old, Hugh. 
But let's talk of something else." 

"What was she saying? Was she 
talking about marriage to you?" 

**Y — yes. How did you guess? She 
said she had heard we were getting 
married." 

*'Did you ask her if she had heard 
it from the baker's boy or the night 
policeman?" 

"Oh, Hugh!" 

"Well, I suppose they know our 
private affairs as well as anybody. 
However, I've heard we were getting 
married myself, the dates for the 
ceremony being various. Did you ask 
Mrs. Miffin what date would suit her 
best?" 

"If I had," said Ethel, smiling, "I 
believe she would have mentioned a 
date. It was all I could do to keep from 
reminding her that I had a mother." 
Then she sighed. "Mrs. Miffin is an 
awfully trying person, Hugh." 

"She has tried a lot of r61es, anyhow. 
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I'm thankftd she has never lured you 
into any of her societies. Do you re- 
member the one she had for supplying 
tramway guards with tiddlywinks to 
play with when the car was at a 
terminus?" 

** It was a failure, Hugh. And quite 
recently she tried to start an association 
for the promotion of ping-pong among 
policemen. She wanted to supply fold- 
ing-tables, so that any two policemen 
could go into a close and have a game 
when the weather was bad. I suppose 
she meant well, but the subscriptions 
didn't come in as she expected. She 
invited me to join a sewing-club that 
she's getting up for charity. She said 
I would leam a lot that would be useftd 
when I was married." 

"The sewing business seems sensible 
enough, though I don't believe she could 
teach you anything you don't know; 
but I'd just like to remark that Mr. 
Mifiin has only two buttons left on his 
overcoat. I saw him to - day, poor 
wretch!" 

**Mrs. Miffin said I wasn't to pamper 
you too much when we were married." 
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Did she, indeed?" 
And she advised me not to expect 
too much from you, because you were 
only a man, and couldn't be expected to 
have very fine feelings. She said that 
was the advice she always gave to girls 
who were thinking of getting married." 

*'So, you're not her only victim, 
Ethel?" 

"Oh no! I've heard of Mrs. Miffin's 
little ways before. But that didn't 
make me appreciate her any more than 
I would have done if I had thought I was 
her sole victim, as you call me. What 
is one to do with a person like her?" 

*' I'm blessed if I know, dear. It seems 
to me that a girl who is engaged has to 
stand a good deal from females with 
no particular occupation. No doubt 
Mrs. Miffin said a lot of other things 
before you got rid of her." 

**Yes, she did," admitted Ethel, after 
a little hesitation. 

** You'd rather not tell me?" 

**rd rather not, Hugh, dear." 

**But she depressed you?" 

**rm afraid she did. It was silly of 
me to mind, but somehow I couldn't 
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help feeling nasty. And it was a bit of 
a strain to keep her from finding out 
things. You see, she seemed to be so 
sjrmpathetic and interested; and yet I 
knew she only wanted information to 
discuss with her acquaintances. Of 
course, I didn't tell her a single thing, 
Hugh." 

"All the same, I expect shell talk a 
lot." 

"I'm afraid she will. She has noth- 
ing else to do. Even her sewing-club 
will be just a collection of gossips." 

** Charity covers — etcetera, Ethel. So 
she depressed you about getting mar- 
ried. Possibly she warned you that 
married life was not all happiness." 

"How clever of you to know! Yes, 
that's what she said; but she said it in 
such a way as to insinuate that married 
life was mostly misery." 

"But you don't believe that, Ethel?" 

Ethel laughed. ' ' Not now, Hugh. ' ' 

" But a little while ago?" 

"Well, I didn't know very well what to 
think. You see she hinted that long en- 
gagements seldom resulted in satisfac- 
tory marriages." 



Ethel 

"Ah!" 

**0h, I didn't mind that, Hugh!" 

"Didn^t you? Sure?" 

** Quite sure! It was when she went 
on to talk of other people that I got wild. 
She spoke about the Doves — you know 
the Doves, in Jerry Mansions — and said 
she was convinced that they were tired 
of each other before they got married, 
because Mr. Dove was always out in the 
evenings although he hasn't been mar- 
ried a year, and that he had been often 
seen going home about four in the mom- 
mg. 

*'Dove is on one of the morning pa- 
pers. He's bound to be out nearly all 
night." 

**Well, Hugh, Mrs. Miffin never told 
me that, and she pretended she knew all 
about the Doves." 

**0f course, by telling you that unim- 
portant detail, she would have spoiled 
her story." 

** And here I've been feeling wretched 
about Mrs. Dove, when probably she's 
perfectly happy!" said Ethel, indignant- 
ly. **0h, I do think Mrs. Miffin is an 
apology for a lady! To think of her 
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sitting like a saint in church every Sun- 
day!" 

"Does she go to your church, dear?" 
"Yes. And after every service she 
gushes to mother about the beautiful 
sermon." 

"She feels quite good, I suppose?" 
"Oh, I don't know what to think of 
her. She talked about a lot of other 
newly married people, and perhaps told 
lies about them, too. To hear her, 
you'd just have thought, Hugh, that 
every second man wh* marries becomes 
a — a — well, not so nice as he was be- 
fore." 

"While the giri becomes twice as 
nice?" 

"Mrs. Miffin didn't say so, but — " 
"Do you think you could be twice as 
nice, Ethel, as you are now?" 
Do you?" 

No. The thing's impossible." 
How conceited you are!" 
I was talking of you, Ethel." 
Oh, then — how silly you are!" 
Can't you take a compliment?" 
Fiddlesticks, Hugh!" 
Well, well, I'll keep it. You'll be 
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glad of it some day. I've seen many a 
poor wife brighten up at a stale old com- 
pliment which she had once rejected, 
and which her frugal lover had saved 
for future consumption." 

*'0h, do be quiet." 

**A woman," I went on, '*is so much 
more easily gratified at forty than she is 
at twenty. She — " 

'*Hugh, don't talk rubbish!" 

"She appreciates the occasional com- 
plimentary jujube far more than the once 
frequent offerings of delicate bonbons. 
In fact—" 

** Don't quote any more, please." 

**rm not quoting. It's all original, 
Ethel." 

** Don't alarm me, like a good boy. I 
don't want to marry a genius. But I was 
going to tell you about Mrs. Miffin — " 

'*0h, bother Mrs. Miffin, dear!" 
But, Hugh—" 

** Did she say anything that made you 
feel happy?" 

**No, I can't say she did." 

"Then let us try to forget her mis- 
erable existence. You're not worrying 
about her now, are you?" 
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"Not a bit. But do you think Mr. 
Miffin ever pays her a jujube — I mean a 
compliment?" 

"What would he do that for?'* 

"Well, Hugh, it just struck me that 
he might be one of the men who had dis- 
improved after marriage, and that Mrs. 
Miffin might have been nicer if he had 
been nicer." 

"He must be meek enough when he 
goes about this weather with only two 
buttons on his overcoat, as I told 
you." 

"But who wants a meek man, Hugh? 
Groodness me! perhaps that's the very 
reason why Mrs. Miffin is so disagree- 
able." 

"You're a dear girl to try to make 
excuses for the woman, but Fm not go- 
ing to forgive her for her impertinence 
and tmkindness to you. She's not fit to 
walk in the same street with you." 

Ethel was silent for a little. 

"What are you thinking about?" I 
asked. 

"Lots of things." 

"For instance?" 

"I was wondering if — if anything 
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could ever happen to make me the least 
wee bit like Mrs. Mifiin." 

**Don*t talk nonsense, dear. Even 
I, at my worst, couldn*t do that. Of 
course, you're not to expect too much 
from me," I said, quoting Mrs. Miffin. 

**Do you know, Hugh,*' she returned, 
soberly, '*I expect a great deal? Are 
you quiet sure you " — and she whispered 
something. 

**I never was so sure,'* I answered, 
truthfully. '* And what about the pam- 
pering?" 

' * What pampering ?" 

** Why, Mrs. Mifiin advised you not to 
pamper me too much, you know." 

Ethel smiled. "How much is too 
much, Hugh?" 

**ril tell you as soon as I know, 
dear." 

** You're looking rather serious," she 
remarked. 

**I feel a bit that way now and then, 
Ethel." 

"So do I." 

** But you're feeling cheery again?" 

"Quite cheery," said Ethel. 
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UGH, how much is two and a half 
guineas?" inquired Ethel, as we 
walked up Sauchiehall Street the other 
afternoon. 

"I'm not used to dealing in such large 
amounts, Ethel. I'd have to work it 
but. But it's more than the hat is 
worth." 

"I never said an)rthing about a hat," 
said Ethel. 

**But you were thinking a lot about 
it. It had a good deal of red in it, 
hadn't it?" 

"No, it hadn't. So you're not so 
clever as you imagine, Hugh. It had 
white in it." 

"Thank you. I wasn't quite sure 
which it was, so I thought I'd get you 
to tell me. I saw you looking in at the 
window a minute ago." 
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You are very observant." 
If you would only look at me as 
you looked at that hat, Ethel, I'd be a 
happy man.'* 

''Well, I confess I have a fancy for the 
hat,'* she said, with an unkind smile. 

"And for me?" 

'* Don't be foolish, Hugh. Tell me how 
much two and a half guineas is." 

'* About sixty - five and twopence, 
roughly speaking. I'll try to let you 
know to a farthing by the end of the 
week." 

*'How amusing you are!" 

'* How amused you look!" 

'*As if I didn't know how much two 
and a half guineas was!" 

** Why did you ask me, then?" 

'*I thought it would please you. Men 
like girls to ask them things, don't 
they?" 

**Ah, you know too much, Ethel." 

'*I know a little, Hugh," she said, 
smiling. ** You're quite a nice boy, but 
you're terribly silly sometimes," she add- 
ed. "For instance, what do you know 
about the cost of a hat?" 

"Nothing — as yet, dear." 
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''But, all the same, I'm blessed if I 
can see how that hat you fancy should 
cost two and a half guineas. It's noth- 
ing but a bashed bit of straw and some 
oosie stuff/' 

*' But you've got to think of the style, 
Hugh. It's a Paris model, you know." 
The style? You mean the shape.**" 
No, everything about the hat. I 
can't explain it, but it's there." 

**A subtle something which cannot 
be expressed in mere words, as the man 
said when he wasn't feeling very well." 

**0h, call it anything you like, but 
it's there." 

"I take your word for it, dear. Do 
you see that girl getting on to the 
yellow car?" 
Yes." 
Well, has her hat got style?" 

'*No; she has made it herself, Hugh." 

"How d' you know?" 

''I just know." 

'* Could you tell me what it would cost 
her to make it?" 

*'H'm! I cotdd make it for seven or 
eight shillings. It's a hideous affair." 
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'*It rather pleases me, Ethel." 

"I can't help that/' 

'* I admire a girl who can study econ- 
omy." 

**You have such nice, frugal ideas 
where girls are concerned," said Ethel, 
pleasantly. '*I think you'd make a 
good wife, Hugh." 

I'd rather make a good — " 
Be quiet," she said, laughing. 
What did you think I was going to 
say, Ethel?" 

I don't know." 

I wonder if you know what a fine 
color you have to-day?" I murmured. 

Ethel walked a trifle faster and made 
no response. 

"Well?" said I. 

''Well?" said she. "What are you 
talking about?" 

"About a fine color, Ethel." 

"Oh, fiddle!" 

"It's getting even finer." 

* * Don't be silly. Really, Hugh, you're 
exceedingly trying. I don't know why 
I don't get very angry -with you." 

" Neither do I, Ethel. There must be 
a subtle something about me — " 
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'* Nonsense! There must be some- 
thing specially sweet about my temper." 

** Perhaps that*s it. Ftmny I never 
thought of it that way.*' 

**It*s hardly to be expected that you 
would, Hugh. What rubbish we're talk- 
ing!" 

** Alas, yes! Let us reform. Did you 
notice in the commercial columns of 
this morning's Herald that lard was 
firm?" 

Do you call that reforming?" 
Did you notice that we passed a tea- 
room just now?" I asked, after a pause. 
That's a little more sensible, Hugh." 
I'm constrained to stand you a nice 
cup of cocoa and a brown scone, Ethel." 

**I hate cocoa." 

**Have a brown scone then." 

*'No, thank you." 

*'So sorry. However, we'll just walk 
on and think of what we've saved by 
your dislike of cocoa. I'd have taken 
tea myself, of course, but you have 
given me a lesson in economy. How 
selfish a man is! Why, dear, if you 
hadn't been with me this afternoon I'd 
have gone into that place and dnmk two 
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cups of tea without a thought for the 
morrow. How glad I am that I met 
you! Aren't you?'* 

** Yes, poor wandering one!'* returned 
Ethel, with tender sarcasm. '*It's a 
good thing you met some one who knew 
you. Keep close to me and no one 
shall dare to hurt you. We'll soon be 
home." 

**May I take your hand?" 

"Certainly not," said Ethel, indig- 
nantly, becoming serious again. 

''Let's go back to that tea-shop," 
said I. 

"No, indeed." 

"Oh, I say, Ethel!" 

"Do you think I'd go back after all 
you've said? Never!" She did not 
even look at me. 

"Why won't you?" 

"Just because I don't want to." 

"Are you angry?" I asked, anxiously. 

No reply. 

"Ethel!" I really felt alarmed. 

"Well?"— coldly. 

"I'm awfully sorry." 

She laughed suddenly. "It was my 
turn, Hugh. Didn't I worry you?" 
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I confessed myself beaten. '* Now let's 
go back to the tea-shop,*' I said. 

'* Never! . . . We're coming to a much 
nicer one," said Ethel. 

Presently we entered the Temple of 
Tannin. 

** Now that's what I call a lovely hat," 
whispered Ethel, directing my attention 
to a lady in the opposite comer. 

"Price?" 

'* Seventy shillings. I saw it in a win- 
dow last week. Perhaps she got it for a 
little less, though. It's lovely, isn't it?" 

"Oh, I suppose it's all right. Have a 
cake, dear." 

"Thanks, Hugh. Of course, the great 
point about the hat is that it suits her. 
So many people buy expensive hats and 
look perfect frights in them. Now that 
lady has chosen the right one, and, what 
is more, she knows that it suits her, 
which gives her a delicious feeling of 
self-respect. Do you see, Hugh?" 

"I'm beginning to have a glimmer of 
your meaning, Ethel. There's more in 
a woman's hat than meets the eye, 
evidently. There's happiness or satis- 
faction in it. I'll try to remember that 
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when I have the privilege of paying for 
your head-gear.** 

'*Even if it costs two and a half 
guineas, Hugh?'* 

** Yes. 1*11 call it half a guinea*s worth 
of hat and two guineas* worth of hap- 
piness. And what's two and a half 
guineas spread over a few years?** 

''Oh, my poor head!** said Ethel, 
laughing. '*Do you think I'm a very 
extravagant giri?** she asked, suddenly. 

'*I haven't thought of you that way, 
Ethel.*' 

'*But you think I get carried away 
by pretty things?'* 

'*That*s natural.*' 

**Well, Fve got three pounds in my 
purse just now. What would you think 
if I went down the street again and 
bought the hat?*' 

**But that's a pretty hat you*ve got 
on,** I returned, evasively. **It has far 
more — er — appearance than the one in 
the window.** 

Ethel shook her head. **It hasn't 
the style,** she said. **I made it my- 
self.** 

"Well,** I said, "I hate looking in at 
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shop windows, but 1*11 go down the 
street with you again, and you'll show 
me the two-and-a-half-guinea hat, and 
I'll compare it with yours." 

*'That would be fim," said Ethel. 

Ten minutes later I was standing with 
her at the window, feeling awkward, but 
determined. 

"That's it, Hugh," said she. 

*'That ugly, hairy thing?" 

*'Its hairiness is its beauty, you silly 
boy." 

'*I prefer the one you have on." 

** Nonsense!" 

After some more conversation Ethel 
said she must go inside and try on the 
hat. ''I could never buy another," she 
added, solemnly. 

**ril come back in a quarter of an 
hour," I said, as she moved towards the 
door. 

"That '11 do, Hugh." 

Presently a skinny claw came through 
the curtain and removed the hat from 
the window. I walked up the street 
moralizing. 

When we met, fifty minutes later, 
Ethel looked very happy. 
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YouVe bought it, dear," said I. 

Oh no. I thought it was too ex- 
pensive, so I bought another — a far 
prettier one — at fifty - four shillings, 
Hugh." 

**Good business!" I returned, gravely. 

That evening, while I was talking to 
her about something which had nothing 
to do with money, she abruptly ex- 
claimed: 

"Isn't two and a half guineas fifty- 
two shillings and sixpence, Hugh?" 

**I hesitated for a moment. Then I 
said, "Fll tell you when we*re married, 
Ethel." 

She appeared to think for quite a 
long time. '*I shouldn't like you to 
tell me then," she said, at last, with a 
pretty air of dignity. 

I thought she put it very sweetly. 
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Photographs 

'VE been thinking — '* I began. 
"Let me congratulate you," said 
Ethel, flippantly. 

''IVe been thinking,'* I went on, un- 
moved, **of having my photo taken." 

I expected that she would exhibit 
surprise and delight, but she merely 
remarked, quietly, that it was certain- 
ly a matter for consideration. **Yes, 
Hugh," said she, '*keep on thinking 
about it." 

"It's all very well," I returned, a 
trifle ruffled, "but it does not follow 
because you made a guy of me with your 
camera that a real photographer would 
do likewise." I carefully accented the 
word "real." 

"Quite true," she replied, calmly, 
"a real photographer can do anything, 
you know. He might make you hand- 
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some." Here she trilled. "Oh, Hugh, 
I'll never forget the time I took you. 
IVe got the print yet, and whenever 
I feel dtdl and mumpy I just go to 
my room and take it out and look at 
it. It makes me simply shriek with 
laughter.** 

"Of course, Fm delighted to be of 
any service," I said, with sarcastic 
politeness, "but I think you once 
promised to destroy that print." 

"I tried to, but I couldn't — really, I 
cotddn't destroy the fimniest thing in 
the world." 

" Indeed!" I wasn't the least angry, I 
assure you. 

"Yes, my dear boy, if you were only 
half as funny as you look, what a 
humorist you would be! I was reading 
in a paper the other day that humor 
pays better than anything now. So 
I've been thinking, if you sat in front 
of a mirror, you might write a ftmny 
book. I'm sure all your friends would 
buy it." 

I had put my hand in my breast- 
pocket where lay something that would 
provide a little revenge on Ethel, but I 
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changed my mind and withdrew my 
fingers. 

"What are you smiling at, Hugh?" 

"Nothing, Ethel," said I. 

"Why don't you write fimny poems?" 
she asked, suddenly. 

"Funny what?" 

"Oh, you know. Things like what 
Gilbert writes." 

"Why, indeed?" said I, amazed at 
myself for never having considered the 
matter before. 

"Why don't you?" 

"Blest if I know." 

"Or nice, pretty ones like dear Lord 
Tennyson?" 

" I wonder, now, why I don't?" I said, 
regarding her seriously. 

"Or grand ones, like Kipling — like 
'Soldiers of the Queen'?" 

" I must really think about it, 
Ethel." 

"I'm always surprised that you write 
so little poetry, Hugh." 

"Why are you surprised?" 

" Well, because you are so careless and 
untidy, and— er — all that." 

"Oh, I see. But, after all, from a sor- 
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did point of view, making verses doesn't 
pay." 

"Doesn't it? Why, look at Jane 
Brown's cousin. He once wrote a poem 
on 'Tryalump* metal - polish, and they 
gave him five pounds — five pounds!" 

'* It must have been very good," I ad- 
mitted. 

'*I didn't much care about it. I 
only remember the two lines that 
went — 

" * The housewife never goes off her chtunp, 
Who cleans her metal with Tryaltunp.* " 

"I don't think I cotdd write such do- 
mestic poetry, Ethel," said I, adding, 
**in the mean time — " 

She blushed slightly. 

** Perhaps, later on," I murmiired. 

She blushed a little more. 

*'You might repeat the lines again," 
I asked her. **The housewife — " I 
started by way of encouragement. 

*'I won't say it!" she cried, blushing 
furiously. 

"The first furniture we buy," said I, 
**must be a case of Tryalump." 

''I like that!" she exclaimed, indig- 
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nantly. ** Do you think I'm likely to go 
oflf my chump?'* 

"Prevention is better than cure," I 
observed, admiring her angry color. 

**So it is, and I sha'n't marry you,'* 
said she. 

"All right," said I; "we'll just go on 
being engaged. It's both romantic and 
economical." 

"You're quite, quite silly," said Ethel, 
smiling in spite of herself, "but I'll for- 
give you if you forgive me about the 
photograph. You were awfully cross, 
you know." 

"Indeed, I was not," I returned, 
touching my breast-pocket almost un- 
consciously. 

What are you smiling at, Hugh.?" 
Nothing, Ethel." 

I don't believe a photo is ever a true 
likeness," she said, with strangely sud- 
den conviction. 

"Well, you see, Ethel, people being 
photographed wear either their best or 
their worst expressions — never their ev- 
ery-day ones. Take my aunt Mary, for 
instance. You couldn't find a pleasanter- 
looking lady, and yet she invariably 
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comes out like a music-hall artiste in 
reduced circumstances/' 

** Yes; she does look queer in a photo. 
But I was going to tell you of a photo I 
got taken when I was quite a little girl. 
The man couldn't get me to keep still. I 
wouldn't believe he had a little bird in 
his camera." 

**Poor, old, worn-out lie!" 

** Well, then, he told me to watch for a 
mouse in the comer of the room. • And, 
what do you think? A mouse really did 
come. I jumped up on the chair and 
screamed, and the photographer himself 
got such a scare that he took me on the 
spot. What are you laughing at?" 

**He would catch a natiiral expres- 
sion," said I, knowing what was coming, 
but trying to look as if I didn't. 

**I didn't know till after," she con- 
tinued, seriously, '*that father got the 
man to print him a proof — Wha^iever 
are you laughing at?" 

**0h, nothing, nothing." 

**If you don't behave, I sha'n't tell 
you any more. Father always used to 
bring it out as a punishment for me when 
I was naughty." 
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**I wish I could see that photo, 
Ethel." 

* * But you can ' t ! * * — triumphantly — 
** because it was lost years ago/* 

**What a p-p-pity,'* I remarked, be- 
ginning to laugh again. 

**You don't know how silly and rude 
you are, Hugh.*' 

'*I apologize. By-the-way, what a 
nice boy your brother Jack is!** 

** Yes; Jack's a dear, wee fellow,** she 
assented, with some surprise. 

*' He and I are such friends, too,** said 
I. **Did I ever tell you about the pres- 
ent he gave me awhile ago?*' 

**A present?'* 

*'Yes. You might come beside me 
and ril show it you.** 

**I suppose it*s something the foolish 
boy has— Oh!** 

She guessed what it was whenever I 
took the envelope out of my breast- 
pocket. 

**0h, how mean of you! I never 
thought — Oh, give it me at once!'* 

**What a graceful circus attitude you 
are in, Ethel," I said, fondling the 
card. 
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"Are you going to give it me at once?" 
she demanded. 

** Suppose we strike a bargain/' said I, 
pleasantly. 

*' No. Simply give me the photo." 

*'But, fair exchange — '* 

*' But it isn't fair; it's just mean. Give 
it me now. Please, Hugh!" 

Ethel says ** please" very prettily. 
Still, I wanted to get my own photo 
back. 

** Business is business, Ethel." 

**I know it is, but this isn't. Now, 
Hugh, you know how much I want to 
bum the horrid thing. And you know 
I might have been awfully angry with 
you. And you know you've always 
been so good to me. (Her hand began 
to stroke mine very gently.) And you 
know I wouldn't like — love — you less 
even if you kept it. But, just to please 
me, Hugh — to please — " And she had 
it in her possession, and thence into the 
fire, before I knew where I was. 

"Ethel," I said, feebly, "you'll give 
me mine?" 

* * Yes, Hugh — some day. ' ' She laugh- 
ed in my face and clapped her hands. 
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*'I'm a dreadftdly smart chap, I am!" 
I said, with bitter irony. Then I caught 
the gleam of Ethel's eyes, and held out 
my hand. 

*'Am I to have nothing at all in ex- 
change, Ethel?*' 

**Not in exchange, Hugh." 

"Well, as a gift?" 

*'Do you think you deserve anything 
after being so clever? I don't think you 
do. Still . . ." 

It must not be supposed that it was 
my photo which she gave me then. 



XVI 

Concerning a Clock 

I WAS in town to-day, Hugh/' re- 
marked Ethel, with exaggerated care- 
lessness. 

**Were you?*' I exclaimed, in a tone 
of unnatural interest. There was, of 
course, nothing extraordinary in Ethel's 
having been in town, but my trained ear 
had detected a slight tremor in her 
voice which led me to expect a further 
declaration. 

"Yes — this afternoon," she added, as 
if she were determined to divulge every 
detail. 

"This afternoon," I repeated, just to 
make sure that there was no mistake. 

There was a short silence. Then she 
said, "What do you think I did, Hugh?" 

"Looked about for me, I suppose, and 
then came home, crying," I replied, 
cheerfully 
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**I never looked about for you in my 
life!" she exclaimed, indignantly — **the 
idea!" 

** Well, it's queer that we should have 
met in town so often in the past, Ethel. 
However," I went on, hurriedly, **what 
did you do this afternoon?" 

**I went to a sale," she replied, 
smiling. 

** You would have been better to have 
looked for me, after all," I murmured. 

**And what do you think I bought, 
Hugh?" she asked, ignoring my ob- 
servation. 

**What sort of sale was it?" 

**0h, a sale of everything!" 

"Dear me! What did you buy, 
then?" 

**You must guess." 

** Well, did you buy a what-not?" 

*'A what?" 

**No; not a what — a what-not. I 
don't know what a what-not is, but it 
sounds like a thing you would buy at a 
sale of everything, and — " 

**0h, silly! What would I do with a 
what-not?" 

I know not what." 
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'*Tut!" 
I'm sure I haven't a notion." 
Guess again, then. It was really a 
sale of — er — ornamental things, you 
know.*' 

'*Well, you bought an ornamental 
thing," I cried, with brilliant inspira- 
tion. 

**0h, Hugh, you are too stupid for 
anything! I bought a — a — a clock!" 

"A clock, Ethel?" 

"A clock, Hugh." 

**Come along at once, dear," I ex- 
claimed, rising; ''get on your things and 
let us go out." 

"Where?" 
Why, to look for a house, of course." 
What house?" 

A house for the clock and — ^us. Now 
that we have a clock we must get mar- 
ried without delay." 

Ethel laughed good - naturedly. *' I 
bought the clock for myself," she said, 
quietly. 

I resumed my seat. 

** Would you like to see it ?" she asked, 
kindly. 

"No; certainly not." 
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**0h, Hugh! It's a lovely, wee 
clock!" 

** Ethel/* said I, with dread solemnity, 
**wotild you let a clock come between 
us? I have a foreboding that we shall 
quarrel over this clock/* 

**How funny! But, even if we do 
quarrel, it won't do the clock any harm. 
So ril just run up-stairs and bring it 
down.** 

Two minutes later she was sitting 
beside me with a small parcel in her 
lap. "How can I open it, Hugh,** she 
said, '*when I*ve only got one hand? 
. . . There now!** And she removed 
the outer paper, disclosing a little brown 
paste-board box marked 4l6d. 

**That*s not the real price,** she re- 
marked, hastily. 

**I understand,** said I. **Two and 
eleven is quite a fair price to give for a 
clock nowadays.** 

**0h, but mine cost far more than 
that,** she returned, as she carefully 
drew the paper stufl&ng from her treas- 
ure. **It was really a half -guinea clock, 
but the man let me have it for ten and 
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**What a kind man!*' said I, over- 
come with admiration at the gentle- 
man's generosity. 

**And he gave an egg-switch into the 
bargain, but I left it in the Subway." 

"Oh, Ethel," I said, reproachfully, 
**an egg-switch would have been so 
useful!" 

*' Well, Tm sorry; but, you see, I was 
thinking about the clock. . . . Look! 
isn't it a pet?" 

It was really a very pretty thing, and 
I said so. 

**rm glad you like it, Hugh," said 
Ethel. * ' Listen— it's going !" 

"So it is! But, I say, dear, it hasn't 
much of a face. I mean, you couldn't 
read the time a yard away." 

"N-no. But then I don't mind that. 
It looks nice on the mantel-piece, and it 
has a nice tick, and — oh, Hugh, you 
must hear the alarm!" 

Assuming an expression of raptu- 
rous anticipation, I waited till she had 
wound up the spring and set the hand. 

"Now," she said, placing the clock 
on the table, "it '11 go off in a minute." 

It did. When it had finished she 
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looked at me for my approbation. '* It's 
a good alarm, isn't it, Hugh?" 

*'No doubt about it, Ethel. How 
would it sotmd under the tea-cosey?" 

**Do you think it is too loud.**" she 
demanded. 

"Well, perhaps it's a little too much 
for one terrace. Besides, you don't 
wish all the neighbors to know when 
you are beginning your morning sleep." 

**Now, Mr. Hugh, you needn't be so 
sarcastic. But, really, isn't it a dear, 
wee clock.**" 

**Dear, indeed! I suppose it's only 
my foolish prejudice, but I must say 
that I prefer a clock that shows the 
hours clearly, and — " 

**What do the hours matter, Hugh? 
And it's quite a pretty face, though it's 
small. And the hands are so dainty!" 

** These little hands were never made 
to catch a person's eyes," I misquoted. 

''You are a horrid old thing, Hugh! 
You just do nothing but find fault with 
my clock." 

"As an ornament, Ethel, your clock 
is all right." 

But it has an alarm." 
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Woe is me — it has!" 
Oh, I know the sort of clock you 
wotdd buy, Hugh. A horrid, tiny af- 
fair, with nothing but a big, white face." 

** Quite right! A large, unaflEected 
countenance." 

**Do you mean to suggest that my 
clock's face isn't honest?" 

**Well, I wouldn't trust it. Why, 
look at it! It's trying to deceive us al- 
ready." I consulted my watch. "It's 
twenty minutes fast." 

"What's twenty minutes? But per- 
haps I'd better touch the regulator. The 
man showed me how to do it. He said 
it wouldn't be necessary for years, but 
maybe the works are a little upset with 
the journey here. . . . See, Hugh; you 
just push that wee thing here along to 
that wee thing there beside the wee 
thing with *S' on it." 

"Yes; but how far do you move it?" 

"Oh, well, just what you think is 
necessary. There! Do you think that's 
far enough?" 

"You'll know to-morrow." 

"Then I put the hand back twenty 
minutes. . . . So! It's all right now." 
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At that moment the clock emitted a 
hideous wheeze, which so startled Ethel 
that she let it drop right on the edge of 
the fender. 

Crash! 

We gazed at the wreck and then 
gazed at each other. 

*'0h, Hugh," she cried, "my wee 
clock!" 

In silence we gathered up the frag- 
ments, but it was hopelessly shattered. 

** Beastly hard lines!" I muttered, 
when they were all, with the exception 
of the minute pieces of glass, laid out on 
the table. 

Ethel made no remark. 

** I dare say it could be mended," said 
I, knowing well that it cotddn't. **The 
works are all there." 

I picked the hands out of the ruins 
and waited for her to speak, but she kept 
silence. 

**It was a nice little clock," I said at 
last, with a sigh. We are all ready 
enough to say pleasant things about the 
dead, and wotdd be instdted if we were 
told that such kindliness was often born 
of cowardice. 
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Still, Ethel did not speak. 

"I expect it would have kept splen- 
did time — er — after a day or two, and 
I dare say one would soon get used to 
reading the hours on its face at quite a 
long distance; and, after all, what*s the 
use of an alarm if it isn't loud? The 
tone of the bell is rather sweet, too.*' I 
picked up the works and made the bell 
ring gently. 

Ethel did not appear to hear it. 

**And it was a charmingly designed 
case," I went on, handling bits of the 
latter — china or something in the pot- 
tery way. Here I halted, at a loss what 
to appreciate next. 

**Hugh,'* said Ethel, suddenly, in a 
choking voice, ''are you finished?** 

" How? Finished what, dear?** 

* ' Admiring my poor, wee clock ?* * And 
she choked again, and turned her face 
farther from mine. 

"I say, Ethel, don*t be so miser- 
able about it!** I exclaimed, in dis- 
tress. 

She hid her face in her hands. 

"Ethel!** 

No answer; only a trembling. 
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At last I cotdd bear it no longer, and 
drew her hands from her face. 

She was laughing as if it were the best 
joke in the world. 

** What's amusing you?'* I asked, a 
little crossly. 

"You." 

Perhaps I deserved it. 
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Principally Poultry 

ON'T you expect to have enough 
troubles when you're married, 
Ethel?*' I inqtiired, as she paused for 
breath. 

**I sha'n't have any troubles, Hugh," 
she replied, sweetly, ** unless I count you. 
And, of course, I can't get over you." 

**I*m afraid you can." 

* * Don't be nasty, now. But, honestly, 
don't you think it's a lovely idea?" 

** There's nothing wrong with the 
idea," I returned; **it's the carrying-out 
of it that will be the bother. Still, if 
you want to keep hens when we're mar- 
ried, I suppose — " 

"What, Hugh?" 

'* I suppose you will keep hens," I con- 
cluded, feebly. 

"Oh, how nice of you!" she cried. 
"You know, Hugh, it would be silly to 
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live in the country and not keep — er — 
something, and — *' 

* * You forget we Ve got ourselves. But 
why not keep pigs?" I asked, struck by 
a bright thought. 

Ooch, the horrid creatures!" 
The pig," I observed, solemnly, *'is 
quite as deserving of our respect as the 
hen." 

** Fiddle! You surely wotddn't like me 
to look after a pig! But never mind. 
WeVe settled about the hens." 

**It was all settled before you men- 
tioned the matter to me," said I. ** How- 
ever, I wotdd merely ask what you know 
about potdtry?" 

** m show you when we get the hens," 
she returned, evasively. 

''Well, 111 try to bear up till then. 
Will you keep them in the coal-cellar?" 

**Hugh! Of course they must have 
a proper house, and I suppose well re- 
quire to put a high wire-netting round 
the garden to prevent them annoying 
the neighbors." 

**What about me?" 

** Oh, but you mustn't be annoyed. It 
would be so mean of you to be annoyed. 
n i6i 
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And just think of having a fresh, new- 
laid egg for ycxir breakfast every mom- 
mg! 

"'I am not very keen on new-laid 
eggs," I mmmu red^ discontentedly; 
''they've got awfully little character." 

''You're trying to tease me, Hugh. 
But I don't care. Some day you'll be 
quite proud of our poultry. How many 
fowls do you think we should start 
with?" 

"'What an enthuaast you are, Ethel! 
We might try a couple to b^in with." 

''A couple? Oh, we must have a 
dozen, at least. So that's all settled, 
isn t h?" 

*'I suppose it is," I agreed, in a tone 
of resignation. 

*'Good boy! And, Hugh, we must 
have some of those fuimy hens with — 
er — you know the kind I mean." 

*'Hens in rational costimies," I sug- 
gested. 

*' How gracefully you put it!" 

**Do they lay eggs?" I inquired, in- 
nocently. 

*'Surelv thev do," said Ethel, some- 
what dubiously. **I must look up the 
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Feathered World, Why, Hugh, you 
wretch, youVe laughing at me! Of 
course, all hens lay eggs. They 
wouldn't be hens if they didn't, would 
they?" 

"That's a question that can't be 
answered all at once. I must think — " 

'* Don't think, Hugh, or we'll never 
have the hens. Then I was reading in 
the Feathered World about another kind 
of fowl — a prize Corking." 
Dorking, you mean." 
That's what I said, isn't it? Yes, 
we must have some prize Corkings, if 
they aren't too expensive." 

'* Dorkings, Ethel." 

**Tut, Hugh! I said so. You think 
you can confuse me, but you can't. 
However, we've quite decided on having 
some prize Corkings, haven't we?" 

**0h, certainly, certainly. Any other 
little thing to-day, miss?" 

** Don't be so drapery, please. But, 
Hugh! oh, Hugh! do you think we 
might have a turkey?" 

**If you're very good," I said, slowly, 
"you shall have a tur — " 

"You nice boy!" 
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" — key every Christmas." 

'* Thank you," said Ethel, sweetly, 
"that will indeed be a handsome pres- 
ent. In a few years we shall have 
quite a flock of ttirkeys. Mother says 
that turkeys' eggs contain a great deal 
of notirishment." 

"I'm afraid you misunderstood me, 
Ethel," said I, a little annoyed at the 
failure of my joke. 

"Did I, Hugh? Perhaps you meant 
two turkeys every Christmas? Yes, you 
did! you did! you kind, thoughtful boy! 
I can see it in your eye!" 

"You must have a wonderftd per- 
ception!" 

"I have, dear, and at times it's most 
useful," she returned, calmly. "But 
now we've fixed about the turkeys, 
haven't we?" 

"There seems to be no doubt about 
it," I said, wasting a world of irony. 

"You're such a satisfactory man, 
Hugh," she observed, kindly. "You 
make up your mind at once." 

I glanced at her, but her face was 
perfectly serious. 

"Do you know what I'm thinking 
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just now, Ethel?** I inquired, after a 
minute's pause. 

**Yes, Hugh,** she returned, readily, 
**you*re thinking — I can read it in your 
face — how beautiftd it would be to have 
a fine, big peacock to ornament the 
lawn. A peacock would be lovely, and, 
oh ! I should like it above all things. 
But, really, Hugh, you*re far too 
good.** 

"But, Ethel— *' 

**No, no; you mustn*t tempt me. I 
believe I*ve asked for far too much al- 
ready.** 

"But—** 

**No, dear. Don*t make me wish 
for a peacock. Of course I should be 
tremendously proud of it, and perhaps it 
might get almost tame, and follow me 
about the garden, and eat from my 
hands, and — but don*t bother about it, 
Hugh. I don*t want to ruin you al- 
together.** She sighed with gentle res- 
ignation. 

**I don*t know that a peacock would 
cost so much, after all,** I said, thought- 
fully. 

**Hugh, please forget about it. Fve 
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quite made up my mind to do without 
a peacock.** 

"I don't see why you shouldn't have 
one, Ethel.** 

**But it*s not a necessary thing, 
Hugh." 

"Still, I think I*d like you to have a 
peacock, dear.** 

"Oh, Hugh!'* 

"In fact, I shall insist on your having 
a peacock, Ethel,** I cried, becoming 
wildly enthusiastic. 

"No, no!*' 

"But, yes. Indeed, if you think one 
would feel lonely, you can have a pair. 
I don't care what they cost," I con- 
cluded, recklessly. 

"Do you really mean it?" she said, 
looking at me in delighted amaze- 
ment. 

"Certainly I do." 

"Well, Hugh, I think you just the 
nicest man that ever was. Why, the 
very first year we'll have a dozen hens, 
two turkeys, and a pair of pea-fowls — 
a splendid beginning!" 

"Almost makes you wish you were 
married, doesn't it?" said I. 
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** Almost," she admitted, softly. 

**Why is it that you always get 
your own way, Ethel ?" I asked, pres- 
ently. 

"Do I?" 

"You know you do. Just think, for 
instance, how youVe made me promise 
you a farm -yard against my better 
judgment." 

**It*s queer," said Ethel, reflectively. 
"But, of course, your better judgment 
isn't your best judgment; and I dare say 
I get my own way because it*s such a 
good way." 

"That must be it," said I, gloomily. 
"For some time I have suspected that I 
had no mind of my own. Now I am 



sure." 



"How thankful you ought to be!" 
"Do you think you'll peck much, 

Ethel?" I asked, presently. 
"Peck? How?" 
"I mean when we're married." 
" Oh, I see !" She shook her head and 

laughed. "I'm afraid not. There are 

two reasons why you will never be 

henpecked." 
"Are there?" 
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"Yes, Firstly, because you are far 
too nice, and — " 

•You dear giri!" 

"And, secondly, because a hen never 
pecks a goose!" 
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XVIII 
Concerning a Cake 

EXCUSE my being lazy, Hugh," 
said Ethel, settling herself com- 
fortably in an easy-chair. 

** So long as you're not busy when I*m 
here, I don't mind. Have another cush- 
ion? No? Well, I suppose you don't 
want my usual intellectual conversation 
to-night?*' 

**No; I'd like a little sense for a 
change." 

**Have you been paying or receiving 
calls to-day?" I inquired. 

**No; I haven't," she returned, ignor- 
ing the insinuation. '* I've been baking. 
That's why I'm lazy." 

*' Baking? These little hands," I re- 
marked, trying to take possession of one 
of them, **were never made to potter 
over pies." 

** Oh, but they were! I wish you saw 
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what I baked this morning. It wasn't 
a pie. I did a pie the week before last, 
you remember." 

'*So you did, Ethel. But I should 
have thought it would have been fin- 
ished by this time." 

**0h, what cheek! It was finished in 
one day." 

**It*s wonderftd what can be done in 
a day, if people only work hard. I 
mean — " 

** Don't flounder, dear — don't flounder. 
You can't help saying stupid things, you 
know," said Ethel, with suspicious ten- 
derness. 

**What were you baking to-day?" I 
inquired. 

**What do you think?" 

*'A soda-scone, perhaps." 

** Soda-scone, indeed!" 

** Well, I give it up, Ethel. Tell me." 

**I don't believe you're a bit inter- 
ested." 

**Now, that's unreasonable. You 
know I'm interested in the smallest 
thing you do, and this seems to have 
been something big." 

" You can be very nice when you Uke, 
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Hugh. And it really was a big one — 
weighed nearly five and a half pounds. 
And it rose — oh, simply splendidly!*' 

** You'd get a rise out of anything, 
Ethel. But what was it that rose on 
this occasion?** 

* ' Why, a cake, of course ! Mother said 
she never saw a cake rise better.** 

**Is that so? It*s funny that cakes 
can rise without getting high, isn*t 
it?'* 

** I don*t think it*s specially funny, but 
I'm glad if it amuses you." 

"Squelched!" 

"Well, Hugh, you will make such 
dreadful puns. . . . However, I was going 
to tell you about the cake." 

* * Please do. You've already made my 
tooth water." 

"Have you only one tooth?" 

"How many did you think I had?" 

"Two." 

"Had me again, dear." 

"Yes. I guessed what you were 
working up to. You were going to in- 
sinuate that you had only one tooth 
strong enough for my cake." 

"You're very smart." 
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**No; I*m not. It isn't the least nec- 
essary to be smart/' 

**When we're married, Ethel," I re- 
marked, thoughtfully, ** I wonder if we'll 
be like the couple who had only one 
chair in their parlor?" 

* ' One chair ? How ridiculous !' ' 

**Only one was necessary." 

** And where did the man sit?" 

**0n the chair." 

'* And left his poor wife to — to — " 

**0h no. She always sat on him." 

"You mean—?" 

** Nothing romantic, I assure you." 

Ethel regarded me gravely for a few 
seconds. Then she said, quietly, '* What 
a foolish woman! Why didn't she sit 
on both?" 

**I think," I said, after a slight pause, 
**that you were going to tell me about 
your cake, Ethel." 

She laughed. '*Are you sorry you 
mentioned the chair?" 

"I'm sorry you didn't see the 
moral." 

"You think I missed it?" 

" Well, after all, I don't know that you 
did, Ethel. But do you think there's 
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any chance of us being like the couple in 
the story?*' 

**Not the slightest chance, Hugh/' 

** That's sweet of you, Ethel." 

**Well, I wotildn't be going to — h'm 
— marry you if I thought we shotild — 
er — have only one chair in the parlor. 
See?" 

**Then we'll have two — very easy 
ones," I said, laughingly. 

**What about visitors?" 

** Visitors? Oh, we cotild hire a nice 
form from the baker's, and the visitors 
could sit on it and watch us being happy 
in our easy-chairs. No formality for us, 
Ethel." 

**You do talk nonsense. Though 
there are some people I cotild treat that 
way — the people who call on newly 
married couples simply out of inquisi- 
tiveness, and then go about telling the 
price of the furniture, and so on. They 
really ought to be put on a form, Hugh, 
and invited to ask the price of anything 
they don't feel qtiite sure about. But 
there are nice visitors, too, you know." 

** You've been thinking about the mat- 
ter, Ethel?" I said, softly. 
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"No, I haven't," she returned, quick- 
ly. "At least—" She halted with a 
pretty color. 

"Well, dear?" 

"Nothing. Oh, by-the-bye, I was go- 
ing to tell you about my cake." 

"Wish it was the cake," I murmured, 
just for the sake of recalling the pretty 
color. 

"Hugh, you shouldn't!" 
Why not?" 
Oh, just because." 

"It wotild be strange if I didn't, 
Ethel. Would it not?" 

"Well, perhaps it wotdd. But about 
the cake." 

"Yes, about the cake — the ordinary 
cake." 

"It's fearfully rich!" 

"How I envy it!" 

"And the fruit didn't all sink to the 
bottom." 

"No? Where did it go?" 

"All through the cake, of course." 

" I see. I suppose you boiled it in the 
correct time?" 

"You don't boil cakes, silly!" 

"Why not?" 
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**What a question!'* 

' ' Answer it, Ethel. What wotild hap- 
pen if you boiled a cake instead of 
frying it?'* 

** Goodness me ! You don't fry cakes." 

*' Don't you? Then you stew them — 
you surely don't roast them in a James 
— I mean a John — no, a Jack." 

** Oh, dear! . . . First mix your cake, 
and then fire it — " 

**At your worst enemy." 

'*If you don't be quiet, I sha'n't tell 
you." 

**A11 right, dear. You first mix your 
cake, and then you fire it — " 
In the oven." 

But if you haven't got an oven?" 
Everybody has an oven." 
I haven't. But granted the cake is 
in the oven — what then?" 

*'Then — you're awfully silly, Hugh! 
Then the cake gets fired. And, if you've 
done everything properly, it rises and 
cracks on the top." 

*'Just like fellows at a dinner who 
get fired with an idea, and rise to 
speak — only they don't get cracked on 
the top, unfortunately." 
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** Perhaps they are cracked on the top 
beforehand. . . . It's your own fault, 
Hugh. You've educated me into mak- 
ing wretched puns." 

"Never mind, Ethel. Perhaps you'll 
make a good one some day. And what 
do you do when the cake cracks on the 
top?" 

"You generally smile with satisfac- 
tion. I know I do. I remember the 
first cake I made — ^it was awful! The 
top fell in, and the currants went in a 
mass to the bottom, and you never saw 
such a soppy thing! But I know a girl 
who did a worse one. She put steel 
drops in it in mistake for vanilla; and it 
came out of the oven almost black, and 
as hard as a brick; and her brothers 
said it had the smell of a foundery. 
Too bad; wasn't it?" 

** Brotherly, merely brotherly! And 
the fact is, Ethel, if I didn't know that 
you could bake things I'd be very un- 
comfortable. I heard of a chap who 
was engaged to a girl who imagined she 
could bake — at least her mother did, 
and insisted on her baking on every 
occasion. The poor chap went to her 
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house to tea pretty frequently, and 
every time the mother said, proudly, 
* Dolly baked this,' or * Dolly baked that,' 
and 'You must really try it, Alfred.' 
And Alfred naturally tried everything 
until—" 

**You don't mean to say he broke 
off the engagement?" 

Oh no. But death did." 
I — I don't believe it." 
**He was drowned, Ethel." 
"Hugh, you led me to understand — " 
"They say drowning is an easy 
death." 

"Tut! What was his other name?" 
"I — I don't remember, dear." 
Then it's all a story." 
Call it a fable, and consider the 
moral, though it doesn't apply to you." 
"That's the second moral you've given 
me to-night, Hugh." 

"Could give you heaps more, Ethel." 
" Please spare me. Would you like to 
try my cake now, dear?" 
Rather!" 

That's a pity, because just before 
you came in I sent it rotmd to Atint 
Kate for her birthday." , 
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XIX 
Christmas Presents 

ETHEL sat on the sofa with about a 
score of more or less S)mimetrical 
little parcels ranged on either side of her. 
"You can*t sit here, Hugh," she mur- 
mured. **Get a chair and try to be 
sensible for a little while. IVe got to 
decide what to do with all these pres- 
ents, and it*s rather difficult." 

*' Are you going to give them all away 
this year?" I inquired, as I drew a chair 
towards the sofa. 

**0f course! There are only seven- 
teen. But — but I can't make up my 
mind what people to give them to." 

"Didn't you think of that before you 
bought them?" 

"Yes, Hugh; but, don't you see, when 
I got to the shops I bought different 
things from what I intended. Of course, 
I began by thinking of suitable things 
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for everybody, but somehow when I 
went into town this afternoon the 
suitable things didn*t look nearly so 
nice as some other things/* 

**But if you bought the things that 
pleased you, it*s all right, isn*t it?" 

** Well, it was jolly buying them; but 
rd like to please the people who are to 
get them also. But I*m afraid — *' She 
paused and sighed. 

** Don't worry, dear,'* I said, cheer- 
fully. **You haven't looked at them 
since you came home, have you?" 

"No." 

'*Then, how would it do just to ad- 
dress them as they are, without knowing 
what you are sending to each person?" 

**It wotddn't do at all," she replied, 
quickly. ** I might offend lots of people 
if I did that, and, besides, I want to look 
at them again." 

"I'm rather curious to see them my- 
self," I remarked. 

"Are you, Hugh? Very well, you 
shall. And you can make suggestions — 
not silly suggestions, you know — and help 
me to decide who is to get which. Now, 
can you guess what's in this parcel?" 
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"A sausage," I responded, promptly. 

**Now, you're being silly already, 
Hugh! What would I do with a 
sausage?" she demanded as she undid 
the covering. 

**Give it away. However, you must 
admit, Ethel, that the shape of the par- 
cel suggested a sausage." 

** Only to a foolish person." She held 
up a tall, slender, green bottle. "Eau 
de Cologne!" 

"So it is! Still, if it had been a 
sausage you could have called it *0 
de Bologne.* Do you see?" 

"No, I don't," said Ethel. 

** I must not make my jokes so subtle," 
said I. 

"There is no necessity for making 
them at all," she returned. "But, 
Hugh" — with a look which was a 
salve for the hard knock — "I think 
I'll just give the eau de Cologne to 
mother. I intended to give her some- 
thing else, but — anyway, in the mean 
time — we can lay the eau aside for 
her. Please put it on the wee table, 
Hugh . . . Thanks! . . . Now for num- 
ber two." 
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'*That," I venttired, "is a photo- 
frame." 

"Yes; and it's such a pretty one! 
What do you think I paid for it?" 

"Seven shillings and fivepence." 

" One and six!" said Ethel, impressive- 
ly. "Isn't it a bargain? Oh, do take 
care you don't ptdl off the ribbon at the 
back. Why, you've gone and done it! 
Oh, you wretch!" 

"I'm sorry," I said, humbly. "I 
wanted to see how it opened. It seems 
to be rotten sort of workmanship. Those 
things usually are." 

"It's a beautiful frame, Hugh, and 
you might have been more careful. 
However," she added, good-natured- 
ly, "I dare say I can secotine it. 
Whom do you think I should give it 
to?" 

" I haven't a notion, Ethel. You see, 
a photo-frame is quite a suitable present 
for any one." 

"It might do for Dick. He's always 
getting a new girl. Yes; I'll just give it 
to him. Put it on the wee table, Hugh. 
. . . We're getting on, aren't we? Only 
fifteen left to decide about!" 
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"What's this?" I inqtdred, selecting a 
long, thin packet. 

** That ? Oh, that's a Japanese paper- 
knife — a lovely thing. It would do 
splendidly to give to father, only he's got 
three already, and he doesn't use paper- 
knives. He prefers an old knitting- 
needle. I'm afraid I'll have to give it 
to Uncle Peter," she concluded, with a 
sigh. 

"What a pity!" I remarked, sympa- 
thizingly, as I gently took it from her 
and laid it on the wee table. "We'll 
call it Uncle Peter in the mean time, 
Ethel." 

"Very well, Hugh. Then here's a 
sweet Uttle ornament which I bought 
instead of a silver thimble." 

"You might send it to your aunt Mar- 
garet," said I. "She's fond of—" 

"I should think not! It's far too 
good. Indeed, I — I think I'll just keep 
it for myself." 

* * Right ! I 'm sure you deserve a pres- 
ent." And I laid it aside, while she 
picked up another parcel. 

"Oh, this is a wee * Where-is-it ' book, 
Hugh." 
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'*So called, because it's never to be 
found when wanted?" 

' * No, stupid ! It's for taking notes in, 
and addresses, and things, ajphabetical- 
ly, so that you can turn them up just in 
a moment. Ill give it to Harry; he's 
so forgetful." 

** But he might not remember to write 
in it, Ethel." 

**Hugh, you're simply horrid! You 
have objections to everything. And 
I'm sure I've nothing else suitable for a 
boy." 

**What's this?" I inquired, lifting a 
lengthy packet. 

** Hat-pins," she replied, after feeling 
it. 

"And this?" 

"Hankeys, I think." 
. ** Well, you could give them to Harry." 

**But they're girls' hankeys — such 
pretty ones! I think I'll give either the 
hat-pins or the hankeys to Hilda. No; 
don't lay them aside yet. I haven't 
quite made up my mind. . . . Then this 
is a pen-wiper; but I don't know that 
Harry wotdd like it." 

**He might forget to use it." 
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''Well, I don't care!" she cried, des- 
perately. " Harry must either have the 
*Where-is-it?' or the pen-wiper.*' 

** Think over it," I suggested, "and 
let's consider something else. What's 
in here, Ethel?" I asked, as I shook a 
small, square packet, and heard some- 
thing rattling inside it. 

"Those are charms." 

"They must be for me." 

"You require them, Hugh, I must ad- 
mit; but you're not to get them. I'm 
going to send this lucky pig to your 
aunt Mary," continued Ethel, holding 
up a minute representation of a porker 
with a gold ring in its back and jewelled 
eyes. "Your aunt Mary told me the 
other day that she had never seen a 
lucky pig." 

"Love is blind," I remarked, thinking 
of my uncle Moses. 

"What a nasty thing to say, Hugh! 
I thought your uncle, except for ping- 
pong, was behaving quite nicely now." 

"No; he's gone back to his old craze 
for dieting himself and Aunt Mary. I 
had a note from her last night, asking us 
not to come to dinner on New-year's 
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Day. Uncle Moses has discovered some 
new food called * Tapiola,' and won't al- 
low anything else in the house. He*s so 
pleased with it that, if it hadn't been for 
Aunt Mary, he would have had his por- 
trait in all the papers along with the ad- 
vertisement.** 

**How awful! And your aunt Mary 
was just telling me how busy she had 
been preparing buns and puddings and 
pies for Christmas.** 

**Well, her labor has been in vain, 
Ethel. The Tapiola craze is certain to 
last for six weeks at least. However, 
there's no use talking about it.** 

**Poor Aunt Mary! I — 1*11 send her 
the wee ornament along with the pig,*' 
murmured Ethel. 

** You*re a dear girl, Ethel,*' said I. 

**0h, I won't miss it a bit. . . . Now, 
we must get on with the other things, 
Hugh. But what have we arranged so 
far? It*s rather confusing.** 

**Well, there's the bottle of cologne 
for your mother, and the paper-knife for 
Dick—** 

**No, no! Dick is to get the pen- 
wiper — I mean the photo -frame; and 
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the paper-knife is to go .to Aunt Mar- 
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''Xo. Ethel; you said it was for your 
unde Peter." 

"Did I? WeU, they can have it be- 
tween them." 

''Then the hair-pins — " 

'Hat-pins, Hugh! They're for Hil- 
da — perhaps. What else was there? . . . 
Oh. the ' Where-is-it ?'— that's for Harry 
— ^mavbe. And the hankeys, and the 
pen- wiper — " 

"You decided on the pen-wiper al- 
ready. Ethel." 

" No, I haven't. Hugh. I said if Dick 
wasn't to get the * Where-is-it?' I'd give 
him the — " 

'You're thinking of Harry, dear. 
You said you'd give Dick either the hat- 
pins or — " 

"Ididn't. You're all mixed up, Hugh!" 

'*So are vou, Ethel." 

^'Tm not. I know exactly what I've 
arranged, although you have done your 
best to confuse me." 

" I think you should begin over again." 

''Perhaps I shall — after you've gone 
away." 
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*'But I'm not going away for a long 
time, Ethel," I said, teasingly. 

*' Oh, indeed!" said she, haughtily, and 
proceeded to collect all the presents onto 
a large sheet of brown paper. 

*' What are you going to do?" I asked, 
uncomfortably. 

** Take them to my own room," she re- 
turned, coldly, and marched to the door. 

** Oh, I say, Ethel, it's too bad of you!" 
I exclaimed, miserably. 

**And leave them there," she said, 
turning at the door and laughing at me. 



XX 

Chiefly Chaff 

YOU haven't uttered a word for 
nearly five minutes, Ethel." 

**I was thinking, Hugh." 

**Try a little conversation — for a 
change. You look worried." 

*' I happened to be thinking of you." 

*'0h, then, don't let me disturb you, 
dear. After all, the look on your face 
was probably ecstasy.** 

'' Very likely!" 

**It*s so difficult to conceal one's feel- 
ings of enjoyment, isn't it, Ethel.'*" 

*'I wish you would be quiet." 

*'I wouldn't disturb you for worlds. 
Return to those exquisite musings, and 
leave me to my misery." 

"Oh, fiddlesticks!" 

** Don't get violent, Ethel!" 

*' Have mercy, and I'll tell you what I 
was thinking of." 
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''You have already confessed the de- 
licious subject of your thoughts, but I'm 
prepared to listen while you further di- 
late upon it/' 

**What have you been reading late- 
ly?" 

**Your last letter — principally.'* 
"I thought it would have been a dic- 
tionary. Your language is so fine!" 
'*Ah, that's a natural gift, dear." 
''Then I suppose it can't be helped. 
However, I was wondering what you 
would be like when you're married." 
"When we are married." 
'* Oh, well, if you like. But that way 
of putting it reminds me of a comic 
song." 

** When we are espoused, then." 
** Horrors! I wouldn't be espoused 
for anything! It's a perfectly hideous 
word." 

**When we are wed, then." 
** That's so sentimental, Hugh." 
** Well, when our troubles have begun, 
Ethel." 

** That's better! It's practical. So I 
was wondering what you would be like 
when our troubles have begun, Hugh." 
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**Bald, bent, and half blind — but not 
much altered." 

** Nonsense! I wasn't thinking of 
your appearance." 

** Quite right, my dear girl. Keep 
your eye on intellect, which is a delight 
forever." 

**I'll do so, Hugh, whenever I discov- 
er the intellect. Don't lean your head 
on your hand, like a good boy. It's only 
ministers and middle-aged literary peo- 
ple who do that when they are being 
photographed. No; I was wondering 
what you would be like to — to live with." 

*'Need you wonder, Ethel? If it's a 
treat for you to see me seven days a 
week, what will it be to see me every 
day?" 

**0h, I wish you would be serious." 

"Now, you've just hit it! When our 
troubles have begun I'll be serious — oh, 
very serious." 

"How nasty of you! But I don't be- 
lieve you will. Look at Mr. Dory." 

"Where?" 

" Oh, you know the man I mean. He 
has had no end of worry since his mar- 
riage, and he's always smiling." 
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"Affected gayety, Ethel." 

"No; I'm stire it*s his cheery nature, 
Hugh." 

"Would you like me to be always 
smiling, Ethel.?" 

"H'm! Well, I didn't exactly mean 
that. I fancy it would get on my nerves. 
You see, Mr. Dory has to travel a lot, 
and isn't very much at home. But I do 
think it's nice when a man can look at 
his troubles cheerfully." 

"Hear, hear! Thrice fortunate Mr. 
Dory! Still, you know, he may not 
smile when he's at home, dear. He 
may, indeed, be quite a gloomy individ- 
ual in his own house. He may be an 
ill-tempered tyrant. He may even beat 
his wife!" 

She's an invalid, Hugh — ^poor thing." 
Ah, that is most suspicious! But let 
us give him the benefit of the doubt. 
No decent man would strike a woman 
when she's down." 

"I'm sure Mr. Dory is most kind to 
his wife." 

* * Well, seriously, so am I. But, Ethel, 
you mustn't run away with the idea 
that, because a married man is always 
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smiling and pleasant in public, he*s tl 
same in private.** 

"Oh, Tm not so silly, Hugh. But 
think there are some faces one a 
trust. ... I can manage to see you 
quite well without touching it, dear. . 
Of course I do. . . . But I'm speaking 
the faces of people one doesn't knc 
personally. Take your friend Han 
Woodside, for instance. I've only se< 
his portrait, but — " 

"Yes; you could trust him ai 
length." 

"And that other boy who went 1 
Africa." 

"Right again!" 

"And, then, the other night when 
was out at dinner I sat opposite such 
dear old gentleman. He had such 
nice, open face!" 

"Rather rude to watch a person ea 
mg. 

"Rubbish!" 

"Really? What economical frien< 
you must have, Ethel!" 

" Be quiet, old silly! He was a love 
old gentleman, and I couldn't help as" 
ing his name." 
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"Forward girl!" 

**Tut! Of course, I asked somebody 
else. He was a Mr. Blacksope — ** 

"What? Old Blacksope, the rich old 
Blacksope?" 

Yes. He looked a dear!" 
He's the meanest character in the 
city, Ethel." 

Not really, Hugh?" 
It's a fact. He treats his workmen 
shockingly. Are you disappointed?" 
' * Rather. He looked so generous. ' ' 
"Ah, well, he's a case in point. Sweet 
in public, bitter in private. Open-faced 
and close-fisted." 

"What a pity ! And I hate being mis- 
taken in people, Hugh." 

"Never mind, dear. It's an error on 
the safe side. However, we've got off 
the track. Do you really think I'll be 
different when — after our troubles have 
begun?" 

Don't men all change?" 
I suppose they do in a way." 
In a good many ways, Hugh. Tem- 
per, for instance. Some one was telling 
me the other day about a poet who 
threw the ink-pot at his wife because 
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she came inwtien he vasvntia 
song and asked him if he coold 
change for a thieepenny bit." 

"I've no doubt he couldn't, i 
a poet." 

'* Bat would he have done tha 
he was married. Hng^?" 

'*\o; I admit he wouldn't 
But she might have used a lit 
don't you think?" 

" I expected you would say t 
you ever say that to me — " 

" I fancy the poor poet was si 
mediately he had thrown the 
Picture him hastening to the la 
the blotting-paper!" 

"He would have to buy hei 
dress, anyway!" 

"So that the Uttle fit of tem 
really a blessing in di^uise, Etb 

"Little fit, indeed!" 

"Serious poets and comic wri 
ill to live with, dear. If ever y 
the chance of a second husbi 
member that." 

"Oh, I don't think a comii 
would be so bad." 

"He's perhaps the worse of 1 
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I once heard of a girl who had mar- 
ried one saying it wasn't a bit fun- 
ny." 

'* I won't have a second husband, any- 
how, Hugh." 

'* Don't despond, dear — don't despond. 
You're young yet, and I'm getting frail, 
frail." 

'*I really begin to think you are. 
Can it be your second childhood coming 
on a little previously? You haven't 
made a sensible remark for ages." 

''I've been doing my best to keep you 
from getting serious." 

* * You have, indeed ! But why, Hugh ? 
Don't you like me serious?" 

"I like you any way. But confess 
you were indtdging in forebodings about 
the future." 

"Well?" 

"And you were feeling a bit afr^d." 

"Was I?" 

" Weren't you? You were afraid that 
I would not be so nice in the future as 
I am now. Ahem!" 

"No; not exactly. I was wondering 
how much nicer you would be in the 
future — " 
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Oh, you dear — " 

Because, Hugh, there's at present 
a great deal of room for improvement. 
See?'* 

"I don't." 

"What blind conceit!" 

"What poor perception! But I for- 
give you. How would you like if I 
expected you to improve, Ethel?" 

**We weren't talking about me. It 
was only you." 

"OiJy I. Well, seriously — quite se- 
riously — I haven't any idea of what I'll 
be like when our troubles have begun. 
Perhaps I'll be like Mr. Dory and smile 
even in my sleep. Perhaps I'll be ill- 
tempered and stingy and as selfish as a 
married man can be — " 

"Which is pretty selfish, Hugh, isn't 
it?" 

"You're getting frightened now?" 

"N-no." 

"But you have doubts?" 

"I don't think so. If you had been 
making a lot of wild, rash promises for 
the future, I might have been doubt- 
ful." 

''Wise Ethel!" 
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**But, as you don't expect to be any 
nicer than you are now, I — '* 

** Well, dear?" 

**I — I think I might risk trying to 
improve you, Hugh." 



THE END 
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